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LETTERS ON THE INTRODUCTION AND PROGRESS OF UNITARIANISM 
IN NEW ENGLAND. NO. Iv. 

Dear Sir, 

Ir was shown, you will recollect, in my last, that as early as the 
close of the revolution, and perhaps earlier, a species of Unitarian- 
ism had gained footing in Boston, and the surrounding region. It 
was studiously concealed, indeed, and measures were taken to 
continue the concealment, at least till a disclosure could be safely 
made ; but still it was here. "The leaven was working in secret, 
and gradually diffusing itself among an unsuspecting and confiding 
people. —What I now purpose, is, to direct your attention to 
several events which went to expose the existing evil, and give it 
prominence in the view of the public. 

The first was the settlement of Dr. Freeman, as Minister of 
King’s Chapel, in Boston. King’s Chapel was formerly the princi- 
pal E spiscopal church in the city, and the most considerable estab- 
lishment of the kind perhaps in New England. It was here, before 
the revolution, that the Provincial Governors usually attended public 
worship. Dr. Freeman was employed as a reader in this church 
in 17823 and, whether a Unitarian or not, he continued for three 
years to use the liturgy of the church of England, and to engage 
and lead in Trinitarian worship.* But in 1785, the minds of the 
people being ina measure prepared for it, he attempted a change ; 
and with no small uneasiness and opposition from various quarters, 
and the loss of a number of his hearers, he succeeded at length in 
accomplishing his purpose. ‘ The plan of Dr. Clarke’s reformed 
liturgy was adopted,” and the worship became such as a high Arian 
might consistently offer. Dr. Freeman allows in a letter to Mr. 
Lindsey, dated July 7, 1786, that his new liturgy was not such as 
he should himself prefer, but insists that it was all which the people 
could be persuaded to adopt. ‘I wish,” says he, “ that the work 


This worship Dr. F. has since represented as “ idolatry.” See Letter to Mr. Lindsey 
in 1794. 
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was more worthy of your approbation. I can only say that I en- 
deavored to make it so, by atte we ting to introduce your liturgy 
entire. But the pe ople of the Ch: pel were not ripe for so great a 
change. Some defects and i improprie s | was under the neces- 
sity of retaining, for the sake of inducin > ai m to omit the most ex- 
ceptionable parts of the old service, the Athanasian prayers. Per- 

haps in some future day, when their minds become more enlighten- 
ed, they may consent to a further alteration.” 

A difficulty still remained, as Mr. Freeman had not received 
ordination, and it was doubtful whether Episcopal ordination could 
be obtained for him. As this however was a point “ upon which 
some of his hearers laid much st tress,” it was de termined to make 
the attempt ; and accordingly application was made for ordination, 
first to bishop Seabury of Connecticut, and afterwards to Dr. Pro- 
vost, bishop of New York. 

It is not easy to reconcile these repeated applications of Dr. 
Freeman to obtain Episcopal ordination, with that honesty and 
openness of character fur which, in the estimation of many, he 
is distinguished. He must have known that the church neces- 
sarily required, in all candidates for ordination, a profession of 
attachment to its doctrines, discipline and worship; and he could 
hardly have presented and repeated his request, without making 
up his mind, in case it were granted, to peer! with established 
rules. He must moreover have been acquainted with the ordina- 
tion service of the church, and knew th: it, in receiving ordination, 
he must seem, at least, to approve of this service, and to unite in it. 
Still he knew that (Unitarian, Humanitarian, as he was) he could 
not make a show of uniting in this — mn service without the most 
manifest insincerity. And yet he did apply re poate ‘dly for Episco- 
pal ordination, and would have received it at the hands of the 
American bishops, if it could have been obtained. He confesses, 
in one of his letters, that he * shoul It have acted wrong” in receiv- 
ing ordination in this way ; and says, “ I shudder when I reflect to 
what moral danger I exposed myself, in soliciting eer ition of the 
American bishops.” But is there no sin, [ ask, in seeking and at- 
tempting to do a wrong action, even though out de x6 is defeated ? 
And how much better is he who solicits the o pportunity of acting 
insincerely in one of the most solemn transactions of life, and 
fails, than he whose purpose is accomplished ? 

On the whole, must we not conc lude that, had Dr. Freeman 
fallen into some Congregational churches, instead of an Episcopal 
one, where he could have modified his worship without attracting 
public attention, and been ordained without examination, his Uni- 
tarianism would have been as closely concealed, as that of any of 
his eotemporary brethren. But the liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land stood Gets in his vy way - and he was obliged, either to 


relinquish his proffered parish, or to avow his sentiments, alter his 
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prayer book, and endeavor to carry the parish with him. He pre- 
ferred the latter course, and he succeeded in it. He failed of re- 
ceiving ordination from the American bishops, and was ordained (if 
ordination it can*be called) by the wardens of his church, Nov. 18, 
1787. ‘The senior warden “laid one hand upon him, and with 
the other delivered him the Bible, enjoining him to make that 
sacred book the rule of his faith and conduct.”* 

Dr. Freeman has been instrumental in spreading Unitarianism, 
not so much by his own preaching or publications, as by circulating 
the writings of English aut thors. He early opened a_ correspon- 
dence with Mr. Lindsey of London, received copies of Lindsey’s 
and Priestley’s theological works, and procured for them all the 


attention and circulation in his power. <A set of these works was 
presented to “ the Library of Harvard College, for which, as a 
very valuable and acceptable present,” Mr. r “received the 


thanks of the President and Fellows.” Though,” says Dr. 
Freeman to Mr. L. “ it is a standing article of most of our social 
libraries, that nothing of a controversial n‘.ture should be purchased, 
yet any book which is presented is freely accepted. I have found 
means, therefore, of introducing into them some of the Unitarian 
tracts with which you have kindly furnished me. There are few 
persons who have not read them with avidity.” 

The cause of Unitarianism was considerably promoted in this 
country by the visit of a Mr. Hazlitt, an English Unitarian minis- 
ter,in 1785. TI bless the day,” says Dr. Freeman, “ when that 
honest man first landed in this country.” ‘ Before Mr. Hazlitt 
came to Boston, the Trinitarian doxology was almost universally 
used. He prevailed upon several respectable ministers to omit it. 
Since his departure, the number of those who repeat only scrip- 
tural doxologies has greatly increased, so that the re are now many 
churches in which the worship is strictly Unitarian.” + 

By personal efforts, and the cire ulation of books, two or three 
small Unitarian societies were established, in different parts of the 
country, previous to the year 1800; but they died almost as soon 
as they began to live. The doctrine, though sec retly spreading, 
was unpopular ; very few dared to preach it openly ; and for many 
years—indeed until comparatively a recent date—the society at 
King’s Chapel was the only avowed Unitarian congregation of note 
in New England.f 


The first American Unitarian author was the Rev. Hosea Ballou, 





* See Lindsey’s Vindicie Priestleiane, p. 35 

+t The labors of Mr. Hazlitt were not confined to Boston. He preached in different 
laces, especially in Maine. A Thanksgiving Sermon, preached by him at Hallowell, 
Jec. 15, 1785, was published, and may be seen in the library of the Boston Athenzeum. 


¢ The Unitarian meeting house at Philadelphia, erected, I believe, in 1812, is said in the 
London Monthly Repository to be “the first attempt that was ever made in th 1 nited States 
to duild a house for Unitarian worship.” The means of erecting this were furnished, in 


part, from England. Monthly Repos. vol. vii. p. 58 
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now minister of the second Universalist Society in Boston. He 
published his treatise on Atonement in 1803, which, it is said on 
good authority, was “ the first American work in which the doctrine 
of Unitarianism was ever advanced and defended.”* Whether Mr. 
Ballou or Dr. Freeman is entitled to be considered the father of 
American Unitarianism—or whether they ought in equity to divide 
the honor between them—I pretend not to decide. 

Et fors equatis cepissent premia rostris 
Dr. Freeman was probably the first nominal and open preacher of 
the doctrine, and Mr. Ballou was the first “ inculeated and de- 
fended it from the press. These leaders i 1 promoting Ameri- 
can Unitarianism have labored in aavont connexions, and with 
various success. Dr. Freeman had the advantage in point of 
early education ; and Mr. Ballou in native ingenuity and resources. 
The followers of Dr. Freeman have been the most select ; those of 
Mr. Ballou the most numerous. 

The next individual who avowed and inculcated Unitarian doc- 
trine, both from the pulpit and the press, was the Rev. John Sher- 
man, Pastor of the first church in Mansfield, Conn. This aspiring, 

visionary and changeable young man was led to renounce the 
doctrines of the Bible and the church, and to become a Materialist 
and Humanitarian, by reading the works of Priestley and Lindsey. 
He disclosed his change of sentiments to his pe ople i in 1804, and 
was dismissed by a mutual Council in Oct., 1805. The same 
year he published a work, entitled “‘ One God in one person only, 
and Jesus Christ a distinct being from God ;” which, in the lan- 
guage of the Anthology (vol. ii. p. 249) was “one of the first acts 
of direct hostility against the Orthodox, which has ever been com- 
mitted on these Western shores.” On leaving Mansfield, Mr. 
Sherman was settled for a few years in the western part of the 
state of New York. He afterwards relinquished the ministry— 
went into other employments—forfeited his moral and religious 
character—and not long since died. 

The case of Mr. Sherman was followed, after a few years, by 
another of a similar character in Connecticut. In the beginning of 
1810, the Rev. Abiel Abbot, Pastor of the first church in Coven- 
try, was suspected by his people of denying the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; ; and, on inquiry, their suspicions were confirmed. He 
was, in consequence, dismissed by the Consociation of Tolland 
county in April, 1811; and in June, of the same year was dismissed 
again by a Council of his own selection. This Council was “ im- 
ported” from the Easterly part of Massachusetts, and consisted entire- 
ly of men belonging to what was then styled the liberal party. ‘Their 
proceedings, in interfering with and censuring the ecclesiastical re- 
gulations of a sister state, and in affecting to overrule an authorized 


*See London Monthly Repository for March, 1827 
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decision of Consociation, called forth a severe but merited rebuke 
from the General Association of Connecticut, at their meeting in 
June, 1812.—It does not appear that Mr. Abbot was a believer “ 
the doctrine of the Trinity at the time of his ordination. Yet s 
ambiguous were his allusions to the subject, and so carefully did 
he keep his sentiments concealed, that it was not till he had been 
settled more than a dozen years, that any suspicions were entertain- 
ed of his dissent from the common faith of the churches.* 

Nearly at the same time with the proceedings in Coventry, a 
more important developement of Unitarianism began to be mi ide in 
another quarter. In 1810, Messrs. Noah and Thomas Worcester, 
brothers, and both settled ministers at that time in New Hamp- 
shire, commenced their publications against the von of the 
Trinity. The principal of these publications was entitled “ Bible 
News of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit ; ina series of “there in 
four parts,” &c. The author supposes that ‘ Christ is the Son of 
God in the most strict and proper sense of the terms,” “ as truly as 
Isaac was the son of Abraham ;” that “ he is not a created,” but a 
“derived” Being; that “ he is as truly the image of the invisible 
God, as Seth was the likeness of Adam ;” that “ he is a person of 
Divine dignity,” and was “ constituted the Creator of the world ;” 
that “he is the object of Divine honors ;” “that he became the 
Son of man, by becoming the soul of a human body,” &c. &c. It 
is hard to determine respecting this strange theory, whether it is 
more properly Tritheism, or Semi-Arianism. In either case, it has 
no foundation in the Scriptures; and the man who adopts it, and 
who, after due reflection, can feel satisfied of its truth, ought not, 
surely, to complain of mysteries in the religious system of others. 
The discussion in support of it, however, was ingeniously conduct- 
ed, and fora time the work made a very considerable impression. 
Many were led, in consequence of it, to review their grounds of 
belief in the doctrine of the T rinity ; and the faith of several was 
shaken. 

Up to this period (1810) Unitarianism was hardly admitted to 
have an existence in the Congregational Churches of Boston and 
the vicinity. ‘“ Many complaints were made, that the Boston 
clergy were ‘ slanderously reported’ to be Unitarians.” The 
opinion was inculcated “ that they did not differ materially from 
their clerical brethren through the country ;” and the fact that, 
when abroad, they frequently were not invited to preach, was 
attributed to the false charges of Unitarianism under which their 
reputation suffered. But the time as now come, when the exis- 
tence and prevalence of the heresy in Boston could not be much 
longer concealed. ‘The truth had eas leaking out, in conversa- 


*Mr. Abbot was of the Council who dismissed Mr. Sherman, and 


, SO lar as appears, 
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tion, in letters, and periodical works, for several years, and the 
traces of it were becoming continually more evident and palpable. 
The pulpit was indeed masked and silent. I do not now recollect a 
sermon from a Congregational minister in Boston or the sur- 
rounding region, which directly contravened the doctrine of the 
Trinity, previous to 1815. The opposition to Evangelical religion 
was carried on “ for the most part in secret, and proselytes were 
made, rather by suppressing ig truth, than by explicitly proposing and 
defending error. But ty the spring of 1815, the cloak of con- 
cealment was suddenly taken off, and so far as the existence of 
Unitarianism is concerned, a full and unequivocal disclosure was 
made. ‘The temporizing policy of Unitarians in this country had 
long been disapproved by their brethren in England, who took 
effectual means, at last, to expose and correct it. Mr. Belsham, 
in his Memoirs of Lindsey, printed in London in 1812, devoted a 
whole chapter to publishing extracts of letters from this country, 
and giving an account of American Unitarianism. His work soon 
found its way across the water, and though studiously kept out of 
circulation for about two years, it fell, at length, into the hands of 
those who were disposed to make the proper use of it. The 
chapter on American Unitarianism was published in a pamphlet by 
itself, and a spirited review of it was given in the Panoplist for 
June, 1815. ‘These measures introduced the controversy be- 
tween Dr. Worcester and Dr. Channing, and constrained Unita- 
rians to take a stand before the public, a thing which they mani- 
festly were very unwilling to do, and from the consequences of 
doing which they have never recovered. 

When the disclosure and discussions here referred to had 
passed over, and time had been given for those ministers and 
people who had already exchanged the religion of their fathers for 
Unitarianism, to avow their faith and take sides for thessesives ; it 
was found, as was expected, that a very considerable impression 
had been made. The number of Unitarian parishes in New Eng- 
land has been variously estimated. Exclusive of professed Uni- 
versalists, it probably ranges between seventy-five and a hundred. 
A very large proportion of these are in Massachusetts, and in what 
may be termed the Easterly part of it. 

You will be solicitous to know by what means this error was 
promoted, and made such progress, while as yet it was not pro- 
fessed, and while the very existence of it was often denied. This 
is indeed an interesting inquiry, and although the remarks in pre- 
vious numbers may have furnished an answer to it, in part, it will 
be needful to consider it more particularly. 

I have spoken already of the opposition which was made to 
creeds and confessions of faith ; and to the examination of candi- 
dates for the Gospel ministry. This opposition was continued and 
increased, till these impediments in the way of propagating error 
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were, in many places, entirely removed. I have spoken also 
of the indifference to religious truth which, years ago, began to be 
inculeated. This has long been a favorite topic with persons in- 
clined to promote Unitarianism. ‘ No matter what a man believes. 
Sincerity is all that we have a right to demand.’ It was this 
which gave to Unitarians the appellation of the dberal party. 
‘They were those, who professed to care little or nothing about 
doctrines, and to think no better or worse of any one on account 
of his religious opinions; who were willing to tolerate the errors 
of others, provided others would consent to tolerate theirs; and 
who honored this blind indifference respecting truth and error, 
with the name of charity. I might present many striking examples 
of the feeling which prevailed formerly among Unitarians in rela- 
tion to this point. The two following may be regarded as a speci- 
men. ‘The first is from a sermon, preached by the Rev. Samuel 
Cary on the day of his ordination, in 1809, as assistant minister 


with Dr. Freeman of Boston. Addressing his people, y future 
charge, he Says, “ You will expect fro m me no detail of my 
speculative opinions. They are really of Too LITTLE CONSE- 
QUENCE to be brought forward at a period so interesting as the 


present. You know that 1 am a Christian. I have preached to 
you, and shall continue to preach, Jesus Christ and his Gospel.” 
p. 23. The religious sentiments of a Minister ‘“ of too little con- 
sequence” to his people, to be so much as named at his ordination ! 
‘| shall continue to preach Jesus Christ and his Gospel.” What 
is this Gospel? Of what truths does it consist? But this is a point 
which must not be touched—a matter of no wmportance ! ! 

The following is from a sermon by Rev. Dr. Porter of Roxbury, 
delivered before the Convention of Congregational Ministers in 
Massachusetts, in 1810. ‘* What are we to think of the doctrines 
of original sin and total depravity ; of imputation of sin and right- 
eouness ; of a trinity in unity ; of the mere humanity, superangelical 
nature, or absolute deity of Christ; of particular and general re- 
demption ; of unconditional decrees, personal election and repro- 
bation ; of moral inability, and the total passiveness of man in 
regeneration; of the special and irresistible operation of the 
Holy Spirit; of perseverance, or the impossibility of the believer’s 
total apostacy ; and, to mention no more, the absolute eternity of 
the torments to which the wicked will be sentenced at the last 
day? My individual belief in respect to the truth or error of these 
points can be of but little importance, and my subject no way re- 
quires that it should be given. Neque teneo, neque refello.” 
“1 believe that an tnnumerabl. company of "Christians, who never 
heard of these articles, have fallen asleep in Jesus ; and that innu- 
merable of the same description are following afie ir.” pp. 19,20. 
“* An innumerable company of Christians” then “ have fallen asleep 
in Jesus,” and “ innumerable of the same description are following 
after,” ‘“‘ who never heard,” either of { “the mere humanity, the su- 
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perangelical nature, or absolute deity of Christ”—“who never 
heard” of ‘“ redemption,” whether general or particular! It would 
be interesting to know what views this twice ‘ innumerable compa- 
ny of Cheistions’ ’ have entertained of Christ and redemption ; ; or 
whether they have entertained any views at all. I am curious to 
know, too, where these “ innumerable companies” of good Chris- 
tians have lived, or are now living, and by what distinctive appel- 
lation they are called. 

The indifference to religious doctrine of which I have here 
spoken was absolutely necessary to be inculcated, in order to 
the spread of Unitarianism. For had the churches retained the 
same love of truth, and the same abiding sense of its value, which 
were felt in the days of our pilgrim fathers, the error could scarcely 
have entered here; or if ithad entered, it must have been immedi- 
ately detected and suppressed. But when the impression is made 
all around that religious truth is of very little consequence ; that one 
doctrine is as good and as safe as another ; that sincerity is enough ; 
then the door is thrown open to every absurd op 
dangerous errors may be propagated without let or hindrance. 

The way being thus opened for the spread of Unitarianism, it 

vas promoted by various means, as circumstances would allow. 
it was promoted extensively by conversation, and a cautious per- 
sonal intercourse. ‘The writings of English Unitarians were pro- 
cured and industriously circulated. Many of the ‘se were repub- 
lished in Boston—a work for which nobody would be held respon- 
sible, but in which many persons were more or less engaged.* 


Periodical publications, too, were instituted, having the promotion of 


Unitarianism as a leading object. ‘The Anthology, which was 
commenced in 1803, and continued till 1811, labored assiduously 
in this work, especially during the latter part of its course. Yet 
its conductors had the effrontery to declare, in their concluding 
address, “We have never lent ourselves to the service of any 
party, political or theological.” ‘The General Repository com- 
menced in 1812, and was more open and violent in its measures, 
than the Anthology. The Christian Di sciple commenced in 1813, 
and though, at first, but moderately Unitarian, it accom plished 
something. ‘The Christian Monitor also, which commenced in 
1806, and consisted of a series of religious tracts published quar- 
terly by the Society for promoting Christian knowledge, piety, and 
charity, became, before it closed, ve ry decided, inits pre sdilections for 
what was called the liberal theology.t ‘These different periodical 


*In one year (1809) were published Fellowes’ Religion w ut Cant, with a new title, 
and slight alterations ; the Improved Version of the New Testament; Belsham’s Lette1 
on the character and writings of Dr. Priestley ; and probably others of the like description. 

+ An instance of managen nt on the part of the conductors of the Christian Monitor is 
worthy of being here recorded. The tract No. ix, is entitled “ An earnest Exhortation to 
a holy life,” and “a Letter to a young lady on preparation for Death,” written by William 


Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury. It was said to be published “ with ditéde variation from 
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works, though written, published and patronized by leading Unita- 
rians and abounding with evidence of the prevaience of the error, 
were not allowed to be urged as proof against any particular indi- 
viduals. And when referred to in this view, it was customary to 
pass them off, “ as though they had been the productions of nobody, 
and nobody was responsible for them.” 

As Unitarianism advanced, the old collections of hymns, with 
the doxologies, were in many places laid aside, and others of a more 
liberal cast were substituted. Different collections, one for the first 
church in Boston, and another for the churchin Brattle Street, were 
published in 1808. ‘These were so modified, of course, as to 
leave “ most of the capital doctrines of the Gospel entirely out of 
view.” Yet when referred to in the Panoplis st, as evidence that the 
Brattle Street church had departed from the faith, the charge was 
repelled with apparent indignation, and the Editor was referred 
to the former collection of hymns, which it was said were still in 
use, in which “he would find his ‘capital doctrines’ remaining 
untouched in their proper places.” Pan. vol. iv. p. 275. 

A circumstance which tended greatly to promote the spread of 
Unitarianism in Boston and the surrounding region grew out of the 

rank and standing of some who early embr ‘aced it. ‘These we re, 
in several instances, men of respect: ibility and influence in c sil life, 
whose names were a sufficient shelter for the bus sy sectarian, and 
whose opinions the multitude were ready to receive almost without 
examination. It was taken for granted that what such men as 
Gov. Bowdoin, and Gen. Knox, and President Adams, ai.d Chief 
Justice Parsons believed, must be right, and to call in que sstion the 
correctness of their speculations, on the authority even of the Bible 
itself, would be little less than arrogance. 

The manner in which Unitarianism gained the ascendency in 
Harvard College will be considered in another communication 
But having once gained the ascendency there and in Boston, it 
will be evident to all, a the influence exerted upon the surround- 
ing country must have been immense. ‘The College was contin- 
ually pouring forth its streams—its clergymen, its lawyers, its 
literary and professional men, its various publications ; while the 
city was a centre of attraction and influence, not only to Massa- 
chusetts, but to all New England. Here, counsellors, sé nators, 
and representatives, from different parts of the Commonwealth, were 
accustomed to reside several weeks every year. Here, too, mer- 
chants, and men of property and leisure frequently visited, and re- 





the original ;” leaving the reader to s y pose that there were only slight verbal alterations. 
But, on comparison, it was found, that nearly every sentence in the origin " tract, which 
treats of the Trini ty, of the atonement, of the preexistence and inear f Christ, 
of the Divinity and’ personality of the Holy Spirit, of the existence of the devil, and of 
future eternal punishment, was either expunged, or was so mutilated as no longer to ex- 


press the sentiment of the venerable ; * hity 
, > 
VOL. Il. 39 
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turned with an abundance of Boston fashions and notions on the 
subject of religion, as well as everything else. 

Add to all this, that Unitarianism, as a system, is very agreeable 
to the natural, unhuinbled heart—is specially - adapted to the tastes 
and inclinations of the gay, thoughtless, a: id fashionable world, de- 
nying them no liberties or gratifications which come anywhere within 
the bounds of decency, while it quiets their consciences with the 
name and forms of re ligion, and allays the fear of death by promis- 
ing happiness beyond the grave ; and it will not be thought strange— 
with all this variety of ad: apt ion. preparation and influence—that 
a considerable number of individuals and churches were secre tly, 
and it may be almost imperceptibly corrupted. 

The concealment practised by the early Unitarians of Massachu- 
setts tended greatly to further their designs ; but this must be the 
subject of a future letter. 

Yours, &c. 
INVESTIGATOR. 


—~p— 
INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. NO. VIII. 
Closing Remarks. 


From the doctrine of inspiration, as exhibited in previous 
Numbers, it is evident that our belief in the peculiar doctrines of 
the Gospel rests on the firmest basis. 

The common doctrines of natural philosophy are founded on 
facts, which the natural world exhibits, and which we learn through 
the medium of our senses. These doctrines we confidently be- 
lieve ; and we should think that any man, who refused to believe 
them, violated the principles of common sense, and was destitute 
of a sound understanding. But our faith in the peculiar doctrines 
of the Bible rests on a surer foundation, than any of the doctrines 
of natural science. Our acqui aintance with the obje cts, which the 
natural world presents to view, is imperfect. Our senses and our 
mental faculties are all fallible. But God is perfectly acquainted 
with the subjects on which he has given us instruction ; and he is 
liable to no mistake. 'The doctrines, therefore, which rest on the 
authority of God’s word, are, to say the least, supported by as good 
evidence, and as worthy of our belief, as any of the principles of 
natural philosophy. And a man cannot dishonor his own under- 
standing by rejecting these principles, more than by rejecting the 
peculiar doctrines of revelation. 

It is also evident, that the doctrines of the Bible rest on a surer 
basis, than any of the facts which we admit on the testimony of our 
fellow men. 
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Who has any hesitation in believing that there were such men 
as Alexander, and Julius Cesar, and that there is such a place as 
Rome. But we never saw those men, and perhaps have never 
been in that place. Our belief respecting them rests entirely on 
testimony. Now, however sure the testimony of men in such 
cases may be; the testimony of God is greater. ‘There are in- 
deed many who bear witness to the existence of Alexander, and 
Cesar, and Rome. But the testimony of God has more weight, 
than that of ten thousand human witnesses. Whatever declaration 
we find in the Bible, we have better reason to believe, than we 
have to believe any facts which depend merely on human testi- 
mony, though it should be the testimony of the whole world. This 
must be admitted, unless we deny, either that the Bible is the word 
of God, or that he is possessed of infinite perfections. For if he 
has infinite perfections, then he has more knowledge, and more 
goodness, and more ability and inclination to speak the truth, than 
any created being, or all created beings united together; of course, 
it would be reasonable to suppose, that all the men on earth, and 
all the angels in heaven would lie, rather than God. So that any 
doctrine which rests on the word of God has a better support, 
than it would have, if, without any reference to the divine testimony, 
it should be affirmed to be true by all intelligent beings in the 
creation. 

We see to what a comfortable conclusion our investigation has 
brought us, in regard to the foundation of our faith. If all scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God, and is, in truth, Ais word ; 
then, whatever doctrine it exhibits respecting the divine character 
and administration, or respecting the state and prospects of man, 
has the firmest, best support. ‘The peculiar doctrines of revelation 
have no other support. As they lie beyond the discovery of our 
natural reason, we must forever have remained ignorant of them, 
had they not been made known by the word of God. But as soon 
as he reveals them, we know them to be true. 

2. We are to regard the Bible as the source of religious know- 
ledge, and the standard of our faith. 

As soon as we find out, in any case, what sense the word of 
God expresses, we have come to the end of our inquiries. Rea- 
soning has nothing more to do, either in the way of proving or 
disproving. What remains for us is, to believe; and to believe 
just what is taught,—and exactly in the manner in which it is 
taught. In this way we give reason its proper exercise ; that is, 
we bring it to sit as a learner at the feet of the heavenly teacher. 
As rational beings, we have in this case only one question ; and 
that is, what the God of truth says. No man is at liberty to in- 
quire, ‘whether anything which God says is true. The simple 
fact that God declares it, is the highest possible evidence of its 
truth. When we proceed on this principle, our reason has its 
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proper use. it seeks that truth, and seeks it by suitable and effec- 
tual means. 

The inspiration of the Bible, regarded as a practical doctrine, 
relieves us from misconception, doubt and perplexity respecting 
the most interesting of all subjects. 1 can illustrate my meaning 
best by examples. I begin with the following. We are exposed 
to doubt and misconception as to the manner in which the perfec- 
tions of God will be developed hereafter ina moral government. 
What particular measures God will adopt in accomplishing the 
great ends of his benevolence and justice, it is impossible for us to 
determine by our own reason. And every attempt to determine 
it in this way, must involve us in error. Our own benevolence and 
justice are very imperfect, and cannot be considered as standards 
for these attributes as they exist in God. His benevolence and 
justice, under the guidance of his infinite intelligence, must be 
widely different from benevolence and justice so feeble as ours, 





a 


and so expose «1 to be misguided by erring reason. We have 


therefore no monn which we can rely upon for information on 
this subject, but the word of God. Here we are definitely taught, 
that God will dis ok ly his be nevolence ‘and justice, and secure the 


ends of his moral administration, by eternal retributions ; that he 


has appointed a day in which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness, and that he will bestow immortal happiness on the obedient, 
and inflict endl 3 punishment on the disobedient. In this way, we 
obtain real knowledge of the manner in which God will unfold his 
benevolence and justice; knowledge which can be relied upon 5 


that such is the way in which divine benevolence and justice will 
operate has as sure a support in the word of God, as it would have, 
if we actually witnessed the accomplishment of that word in the 
endless happiness of the righteous, and the endless misery of the 
wicked. ‘Thus we are freed from doubt and conjecture, and guard- 
ed against all the erroneous tendencies of unin tructe d reason. 

I shall give one more example. It would be impo ‘ble for us 
to discover, by our own reason, the peculiar manner in which the 
infinite God exists, as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; because there 
is nothing in created beings which could suggest it, or help us to 
explain it. But God, who knows himself, has taught us, that al- 
though there is only one Being possessed of eternal power and 
Godhead ; there are yet three, Father, Son, and Spirit, to each of 
whom all divine attributes and acts belong. Now, if we regard the 
Bible as divinely inspired, and as infallibly true; we may free 
ourselves from all doubt and perplexity on this subject, and arrive 
at entire satisfaction. The fact that what God makes known to us 
differs from anything of which we are conscious in ourselves, or 
which we have observed in others, can be no objection to it. For 
we may well suppose that a Being, possessing a nature so infinitely 


knowledge founded on an infallible revelation. Our : ersuasion 
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above ours, must in many respects be different from us; so that 
when the Bible actually exhibits him as different, we have no 
occasion to feel any surprise. But aside from any reasonable pre- 
sumption of ours, it is clear that, as soon as the inspired volume 
declares to us anything peculiar in the attributes of God, or in his 
mode of existence, we have a sufficient foundation for our faith. 
Nor should our faith waver in the least, because we may be 
unable to reconcile the doctrine revealed with some other things 
which we acknowledge to be true. ‘That God has declared it, is 
perfect evidence of its truth. And they who refuse to believe any 
doctrine on the ground of this evidence, virtually deny that the 
Bible is the word of God, or else they deny that God is true; and 
thus abandoning the true source of knowledge and the standard of 
faith, they are exposed to wander in darkness and perplexity with- 
out end. 


Regarding the Bible as the source of knowledge, and the infalli- 
ble standard of faith, is the sure way to put an end to controversy, 
and to bring Christians to a general agreement in regard to the 
principles of religion. For it is certain that those, whose faith 
agrees with the same standard, will be agreed among themselves, 
If men differ in respect to the doctrines of religion, it must be be- 
cause some or all of them fail of conforming to the word of God. 

That our faith may be conformed to the word of God, the fol- 
lowing things are necessary. We must be fully ,persuaded of the 


divine inspiration and authority of the Bible, and then must apply 
in earnest to the study of it,—we, hum! 


gracious ‘T'eacher. 


ile learners, and God ou 


In the prosecution of our inquiries after the truth, we must rid 
ourselves of all those dispositions, which darken the understanding, 
and bias the judgement ; and, by cherishing pure and holy affee- 
tions, must prepare our minds readily to admit the Ji 
truth. 

Our study of the Scriptures must be well directed, and must be 
pursued with persevering diligence. We must understand what 
belongs to a correct interpretation of the Bible. Without such 
an understanding, our most diligent and pious efforts will, in a great 
measure, prove unsuccessful. We must, therefore, take pains, by 


ht of divine 


the use of all the means in our power, to acquaint ourselves with 
the best principles and rules of interpretation, and by practice make 
those principles and rules familiar. In reference to the higher 
purposes of theological science and controversy, this is a great and 
arduous work, and requires talent, and learning, and long, intense 
study. But as to all the purposes of practical piety, it is a work 
perfectly within the reach of Christians in general, and only re- 
quires common sense, honesty, diligence, and prayer. 

Now if all Christians, learned and unlearned, should pursue the 
study of God’s word on right principles, and in a right manner, and 
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should come to understand its true meaning; and if they should 
conform their faith to this perfect standard ; the certain conse- 
quence would be, a general agreement among Christians in regard 
to religious opinions. ‘The prospect of such agreement among 
them must be in proportion to the intelligence, candor, piety and 
zeal, with which they apply themselves to the study of the Bible. 
It is not controversy, nor unsanctified learning, but the diligent 
pious study of the Bible, which is destined to put an end to division 
and strife in the Christian world. 

3. Those authors, who deny the inspiration of the Bible, are to 
be regarded as unsafe guides in respect to the principles of religion, 
and are to be read and studied with great caution. 

Let such authors be possessed of ever so much genius and 
learning ; yet, in their representations of the essential doctrines of 
our religion, they are not worthy of our confidence. Should we 
think it safe that such men should be trusted to preach the gospel? 
And how can we think it any more safe that they should be trusted 
to explain Christianity by writing 2? Men of such views cannot be 
expected to feel any proper reverence for the word of God. ‘The 
infallibility and divine authority of the Bible are both connected 
with its imspiration. They who di ny the inspiration of the Bible 
will, of course, feel themselves at lik iberty, whenever they find occa- 
sion for it, to question the truth of the doctrines and the authority 
of the laws which.it contains. As the prophets and apostles c laim 
divine inspiration ; those who do not admit that claim, must regard 
prophets and apostles as enthusiasts or impostors. It is a well 
known fact, that the denial of evangelical doctrines, and the denial of 
inspiration, go together. Priestley, for example, and others who 
agree with him, are obliged, in order to be consistent with themselves, 
to deny the inspiration of the apostles, and to charge them with 
ignorance and mistake. Such men will, in all probability, be biassed 
in their judgement as to the true sense of Scripture, and will be 
blind to the spiritual glory of the Christian religion. As they are 
unconvinced and unaffected by the evidence which proves the Bible 
to be divinely inspired ; is it to be supposed, that they will rightly 
discern the nature of the heavenly truths which it contains? Will 
not those heavenly truths be foolishness to them? And can those, 
who are desirous of learning the mind of Christ, rely on such men 
as safe guides to the right understanding of God’s holy word? 
We may indeed avail ourselves of all the important information 
which can be derived from those authors, who deny the divine 
origin of our sacred books. Whatever they contain that is valuable 
in respect to philology, or any branch of knowledge, we may 
properly convert to our use in defending and explaining Christianity. 
But can we rely on them as guides, or appeal to them as authorities, 
in respect to the holy doctrines of revelation? Suppose Saint Paul 
were here, and we should ask him, whether he would have us 
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learn the sense of his writings from infidel critics? What might 
we expect from him in reply, but the same caution that he gave 
to Christians in his day : “* Beware, lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceit.” And what would Jesus say, if we 
should ask him, whether we may expect to learn the true, spiritual 
meaning of the Scriptures from those who are blinded by the 
god of this world, and are enemies to his cross! The advantages 
to be derived from their erudition, and from the acuteness of 
their philological investigations, are many and great. But in our 
inquiries after the peculiar truths of the Christian religion, we can- 
not look to them for aid. And who has ever resigned. himself to 
their influence, or in any way leaned upon them, without essen- 
tial injury ? 

How isit in other cases similar to this? Suppose that a man 
distinguished for genius and learning, entertains principles utterly 
subversive of civil law and government. Should we choose. him 
as a teacher for those who are to be trained up to be legislators 
and judges? And suppose that a man of distinguished abilities is 
known to entertain principles pernicious to health and to life. 
Should we choose him as a teacher of the art of healing, and 
make his books, containing those pernicious principles, standards 
in the study and practice of medicine? How then can we look 
to men, whose religious principles are radically erroneous, for the 
assistance we need in discovering what are the true doctrines of 
revelation? Those who are set for the defence of the Gospel may 
consult, and when there is a prospect of obtaining knowledge 
which may subserve the cause of truth, ought to consult writers of 
the character above described. But whenever we consult them, 
we should exercise a watchful caution, and should be jealous over 
ourselves with a godly jealousy. We should bear in mind that 
those, whose writings we are perusing, are strangers to the truth as 
it is in Jesus, and enemies to the spirit of revelation, and that in 
everything, in which the essence of religion is concerned, they are 
to be suspected. And if those, who are preparing to be Chris- 
tian preachers, do not remember this ;—if while they are, from 
laudable motives, conversant with infidel or skeptical writers, they 
are heedless of the danger which attends them, and are not care- 
ful to shield their minds against the poisonous influence to which 
they are exposed, by faithful self-inspection, and constant, fervent 
prayer; they will certainly be led astray by the fascinations of 
genius and taste, and will suffer a moral injury, for which the most 
splendid acquisitions and honors they can obtain will prove but a 
miserable compensation. 

4. Those who disbelieve the doctrines. or who despise or neglect 
the precepts contained in the Bible, subject themselves to a heavy 
charge of presumption and impiety. 

To disbelieve the word of God is to impeach his veracity, or, as 
an Apostle expresses it, to make him a liar. Be it so, that some 
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things revealed in Scripture are contrary to the deductions of our 
natural reason. ‘To deny or doubt their truth on this account, 
would be to set up our weak and erring reason above the infinite 
understanding of God. And what impious pride and folly would 
this be! The same may be said as to the commands of the Bible. 
They are the commands of God ; and they have as high claims to 
our dutiful regard, and they bind us with as strong obligations, as if 
God now addressed them to us, individually, by a voice from heaven. 
The doctrine of divine inspiration is then a doctrine of tremen- 
duous import. It impresses upon the Bible a divine majesty and 
lory. It-invests all its doctrines and precepts and promises with 
a high and holy authority. ‘To the majesty and authority of such 
a book, containing the word of the eternal God, all our intellectual 
and moral powers should render the tribute of the profoundest 
reverence and submission. And surely God will not hold him 
guiltless, who either despises or neglects this gift of his mercy. 

In conclusion ; how wmportant is the work of explaining and 
inculcating the word of God, and disseminating it through the 
world. ‘There is no work on earth so momentous, so sacred, or so 
arduous. ‘To publish to the world the doctrines and precepts of 
the Christian religion, would be a high and honorable employment 
for an angel. But God has seen fit to commit this high and 
honorable work, not to an angel, but to men. ‘Those who under- 
take it may well feel it to be a work far above their power, and that 
they must entirely fail of success in their endeavors to execute it, 
unless they are aided by the grace of Christ. How honored and 
happy are they, who are called to this work, and who are striving 
to accomplish it. But their labors, already useful in a degree not 
easily estimated, would be far more use ful, if they would ‘abstract 
themselves from all other pursuits, and give themselves wholly to 
the business of teaching the religion of the Bible. In this way, their 
office would be associated still more closely with the glory of God, 
and the most precious interests of man. In this way, they would 
become, in the highest sense, benefactors to the world. 

The work of preaching the Gospel has a natural and intimate 
connexion with the work of circulating the Scriptures. The labors 
of Christian ministers, and of Bible Societies, are directed to the 
same benevolent end. God has given the world a volume of 
divine truth. Itis Ais word. And it contains instruction which it 
is infinitely important that every child of Adam should receive. 
There is no human design or enterprise, which enlightened Chris- 
tian benevolence can place above that of giving the volume of in- 
spiration to all men, and of teaching all men to understand it. 
Let Bible Socicties, then, and Gospel ministers pursue their great 
object with united and growing and persevering zeal, till, through 
the mercy of heaven, all men shall hear and obey the Gospel, and 
the world be filled with the knowledge of the Lord 
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ULRIC ZUINGLE. 


The history of the world, as exhibited in books, is little else 
than the history of eminent men. What is true of the world in 
general, is also true, in a good measure, of the visible church of 
of Christ. Zuingle, Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, and a few others 
of similar spirit, gave character to the Protestant church in the six- 
teenth century. Whenever we recur to the scenes of that event- 
ful period, our minds imperce ptibly fasten on these distinguished 
individuals, as the representatives of all that was then interesting 
and great. We love to dwell on their memories, to retrace the re- 
cord of their lives, and to learn from our own sympathies with their 
thoughts and feelings, what it was to be a reformer in Christendom. 
It delights us, if we may gather up their reverend images, and, wiping 
off the accumulated dust, be able to discover here and there a 
characteristic feature. 

Ulric Zuingle, the celebrated reformer of Switzerland, was born 
of worthy parents on the first of January, 1487, at Wildehausen, 
in the county of ‘Toggenburg, a part of Gertstelind lying south of 
the canton of St. Gal, and east of Zurich. He early discovered 
that precocity of genius which too often is but an omen of early 
decay. His active, sprightly, comprehensive mind made pastime of 
all the studies which usually task the powers of boyhood ; and he 
passed from stage to stage in the progress of his education, with a 
rapidity that astonished his instructers. History however fails to 
give us the little incidents which first tried his energies, and curi- 
osity inquires in vain for those’ developements which would exhibit 
the germ of his future character. We are obliged to make our 
acquaintance with him, as he appears in the business of public life, 
and to search out, as we can, the peculiarities of his mind, in the 
midst of complex and varying circumstances. Nothing more is 
known than that he soon became familiar with languages, music, 
poetry, and history; and afterwards, with vigorous resolution, mas- 
tered the subtilties of the prevalent philosophy. He then hastened 
from the technical jargon of the schools, to engage in what he felt 
to be the more congenial studies of Christian Theology ; but his 
ingenuous mind was deeply agitated when he found within that sa- 
cred enclosure ‘confusion worse confounded.’ He gazed for 
awhile, first with astonishment, then with loathing, as one looks 
round on the disorders of a promiscuous crowd, and finally moved 
on in the way which his own good sense directed. At the age of 
18, he was chosen the pastor of a little church at Glaris, where for 
several years he studied and explained the Scriptures, as he says, 
in humble dependence on the enlightening influences of the Holy 
Spirit. In the year 1516, he removed to a place called the Her- 
mitage, famous for pilgrimages to the Virgin Mary, and began to 
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preach boldly the doctrines of the Gospel, in oj pposition to some of 
the tenets of the Catholic church. This happened just about one 
year before the gigantic Luther rose in his might to wrest from the 
Pope the wand of his usurped authority. A short time after, Zuingle 
was invited to the capital of Zurich, and there commenced a sple n- 
did career of usefulness, which was soon terminated by his death. 
He died in battle, on the eleventh of October, 1531, at the age of 44 
years. Humanity is here obliged to pause and shed a tear over his 
untimely end, not more on account of the great loss sustained by the 
world, and theiedien! ity done to his person, than the unkind asper- 
sions which have since been thrown upon his character, by men who 
have not known, or who could not appreciate, his motives for engag- 
ing in suchacontest. But he went not forth as a warrior. ‘There 
were no arms in his hands. He only followed the people of his 
care, in conformity with the imperious custom of his country, to give 
them his counsel and to pray for them in the hour of their danger. 

To Zuingle belongs the honor of being the first efficient reform- 
er. Wickliffe, it is true, had preceded him, and has since been 
called ‘ the morning star of the reformation ;’ but his light was ex- 
tinguished before the slumbering nations began to awake. ‘The 
name of Luther was yet unheard in the cantons of Switzerland. 
But Zuingle had seen, that the principles of Christianity were 
widely different from those imposing errors which then degraded 
the understandings, and debased the hearts of men. With the 
spirit of a Christian, and the wisdom of an enlightened politician, 
he prepared to disenthral his countrymen and the world. His plan 
was deep ; his purpose might be slow in its progress, but he knew 
it must be sure in its ac complishme nt. He aimed at nothing less 
than the establishment of a thorough system of evangelical truth. 
To this he devoted all his resources of extensive learning and ener- 
getic thought. He advanced moderately and cautiously but firmly 
in his work ; and had it not been for the abusive sale of indulgen- 
cies, which now roused the indignation and nerved the arm of a 
fiercer champion against the church of Rome, that huge fabric 
might not have suffered as it did froma single and dreadful shock, 
but its very foundations would have been undermined. For it was 
while Zuingle was working the entire destruction of the papacy, 
that Luther gave it an impatient blow, which was felt through 
Christendom, and drew upon him the attention of the world. The 
comparatively small reputation which the former has gained, may 
be regarded as a remarkable instance of the singular but well 
known fact, that men are prone to judge of the importance of an 
enterprise by the event of it, and to estimate the character of in- 
dividuals by their ultimate success. Zuingle wanted only the op- 
portunity of Luther, to be as successful and as conspicuous as he. 
Luther stood forth with a daring front in the centre of Europe; 
Zuingle was shut up within the recesses of the Alps. 
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There are also several points of contrast in the character of 
these illustrious and nearly contemporary reformers, which account, 
in part, for the relative importance they hold in the estimation of 
mankind. Zuingle’s faculties had symmetry and completeness ; 
Luther possessed a certain directness and peculiarity of mind. The 
greatness of the one is partly lost in its exact proportions ; that of 
the other is magnified by its bold and irregular prominence. Zuin- 
gle, though vigorous and decide rs was self-possessed and consid- 
erate. He waited for a comprehensive view of his subject, and 
kept a steady eye, in everything he did, upon its probable effects. 
Luther was enthusiastic and reckless of conse quences. A single 
object engrossed his soul. He saw things intuitively, felt indig- 
nant that others did not see as he did, and was astonished if any 
presumed to see more. No sooner had he detected an error or 
abuse, than he set the whole in commotion to beat it down. His 
was the policy that excites admiration, Zuingle’s that which the 
judicious will always approve. 

In his intellectual and moral endowments, Zuingle was eminent- 
ly qualified to act his peculiar part in Switzerland. His mind par- 
took strongly of the characteristics of his countrymen; it was 
active, vigorous, perspicacious, and free. With a capacious mem- 
ory and a lively imagination, he possessed a soundness of judge- 
ment that never failed, and a maturity of thought that was seldom 
distrusted. His attainments were not the growth of superficial 
reading ; he did not play on the insect wing of ephemeral poetry ; 
his faculties were disciplined by severe study, and chastened in the 
school of thorough classical learning. He was one of the most 
eminent scholars of the age. In his biblical criticisms, plain 
common sense and an extensive acquaintance with the forms of 
speech are his most shining qualities. He appears to singular 
advantage in contrast with that host of literal, allegorical, and meta- 
physical expositors, who have ‘ darkened counsel by words with- 
out knowledge.’ As a theologian, he was comprehensive and 
clear, acknowledging no other guide than Scripture and the plain- 
est dictates of reason. He never perverted any doctrines in order 
to adapt them to a theory, and every part of his simple system re- 
ceived light, strength, and beaut J from the whole. His preaching 
was in harmony with his character—bold, instructive, and pungent. 
He portrayed vice in its naked oe , and thundered against it 
with a vehemence of expression, that made the guilty tremble. But 
withal there was a fraakne ss and generosity of manner, which made 
them feel, that while he scorned the vice he loved the man. 

Zuingle was, in the best sense of the term, a liberal man. 
There were principles in his heart, with which bigotry could not 
coalesce, and into whose society it was not permitted to enter. 
Even in the unhappy controve rsy which he held with Luther con- 
cerning the nature of the eucharist, he discovered a spirit of in- 


dulgence towards his opponent, while at the same time he main- 
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tained, with unconquerable pertinacity, what he believed to be 
true. And if, in relation to the Anabaptists of Zurich, he ever 
seemed to encourage intolerance, it was only on the same principle, 
by which our pilgrim fathers once persecuted the Quakers of New- 
England—because they were at that time too wild and frenzied to 
be endured in civilized society.: He was alternately courted and 
suspected, cherished and abused, by men of different sentiments 
and opposite interests. But he was independent; neither friend 
nor foe could make him swerve from his purpose ; he could not 
be shut up to narrow exclusiveness, nor thrown open to a weak 
surrender of his faith. He was full of courtesy and generostiy, yet 
dignified and firm ; like a noble elm that gracefully yields its flow- 
ing boughs to every breeze, but remains unmove d at its base amid 
storms and whirlwinds. 

No man ever possessed more fully the confidence of his fellow 
citizens than Zuingle. He was the object of their admiration and 
their warm affection. He was their guide and their dependence ; 
they boasted of his worth, and gave to his word the authority of 
law. Senates eagerly sought his advice, passed resolutions, al 
decided on treaties, agreeably to his counsel. He lived to see the 
system of popish imposition legally abolished in his own canton, 
and other cantons fast imitating the example. In truth, he emanci- 
pated his country, and gave to it the simplest form of that system 
of faith which Calvin afterwards matured, and which the exiled 
puritans of England transferred from the school of Geneva to the 
land of our home. Zuingle therefore is nearly allied to us; we 
can almost hail him in our churches as our sire. Gratitude for his 
services, as well as respect for his character, demand for him a 
place in our tenderest recollections. Let his self-confidence and 
arrogance be overlooked, while his magnanimity prepossesses the 
heart. We have only to regret that history has done no more jus- 
tice to the merits of the man, who, like his own Switzerland, is little 
known and little talked of by the world, but admired by every ac- 
quaintance for simplicity and grandeur. S. 


REVIEWS. 


Sermons by Timothy Dwight, D. D. LL. D., late President 
of Yale College. In two volumes. New Haven: Howe, 
Durie and Peck. 1828. 

(Continued from p. 259.) 

We come now to the two volumes announced at the head 
this article, the latest, though we hope they will not be the last, of 
his printed discourses. Here are sixty-one sermons, all of them 
on highly interesting topics, and executed in a style and manner 
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worthy of the reputation of their gifted author. We have spoken 
of Dr. Dwight’s system of divinity, as his great work; but a more 
leisurely perusal of these volumes, leaves us in doubt which is en- 
titled to the highest rank. Each, if not absolutely preeminent in 
its appropriate sphere, will, we venture to predict, be placed on 
the same shelf with the ablest productions of the kind. They 
have their distinctive features, to be sure,, and they ought to have. 
The one contains more of divine philosophy, and the other of 
sacred rhetoric. That, perhaps, has more bone and muscle ; but 
this surpasses it in the heart and soul of pulpit eloquence. When 
we turn to the system, if fancy is there, she sits by with folded 
wings, and imagination is held in check by a strong hand, to give 
scope for severe theological discussion : but when we come back 
to these more practical and popular discourses, we find the reins 
relaxed. Logical filiations are less extended and less abounding ; 
feeling has more sway; the heart is more directly aimed at; and 
far more room is given for vivid pictures, and strong appeals both 
to the hopes and fears of the reader. 

But after all, the great lineaments of talent, and feeling, and piety, 
are everywhere the same. There is the same originality, inde- 
pendence, richness and vigor of thought; the same love of ar- 
rangement ; the same earnestness and copiousness of diction ; the 
same glow of benevolence ; and the same lofty conceptions of 
God, of the Gospel of Christ, of the worth of the soul, and of 
eternity. 

When we say, as we would be understood distinctly to say, 
that, in our judgement, the sermons before us will not suffer in com- 
parison with some which have enjoyed the greatest popularity, we 
do not mean to intimate, that they possess, in the highest degree, 
every requisite of this species of composition—nor that they are 
equally adapted to all occasions, ail to every shes of readers. 
Davies has more tropical fervor, and pe rhaps more genuine 
pathos, but not near so much depth and solidity. Bellamy 
sometimes makes the law thunder louder in the sinner’s ear; and 
Edwards gives a nearer and more vivid reality to the deathless 
worm, and the unquenchable fire; but neither of those great 
preachers was master of so correct, or so captivating a style. 
F’or the conference room, in the commencement and progress of 
a revival, these discourses of Dr. Dwight will not compare with 
Burder’s Village sermons, nor with many others which we could 
name. They : are too long—too long, we mean, for the occasion. 
They are also, paradoxical as it may appear, too full of thought ; 
and the style is too elevated. In short, they belong to a higher 
class of compositions, and will fill a very important space which 
ordinary sermons are not permitted to occupy. Such is the wis- 
dom of God, in the diversity of gifts which he bestows upon his 
ministers, for the edification of the church. 
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Duly to estimate the value of these discourses, we must bear 
in mind that they were written, not for a common, but for a lite- 
rary audience,—with a view to be preached in the college Chapel 
at New Haven. Required by the statutes of the Seminary to ap- 
pear in panoply every sabbath morning, Dr. Dwight would hardly 
be expected or desired to lay it wholly aside in the afternoon: 
but if he did not ordinarily put it off with the occasion, he was 
seldom or never incumbered with it. As in the theo.ogical chair, 
we always found the able logician and divine, so in every other 
department of the sacred office, we meet with the same earnest, 
faithful and warm-hearted pastor. 

To offer anything like a fair abstract, or even the frame-work 
of more than sixty sermons, occupying nearly eleven hundred 
closely printed pages, would be impossible within our limits. A 
richer table of contents we have rarely met with; but instead 
of copying it out, we shall quote a few paragraphs from the work, 
just to awaken a desire to possess the whole, and close with such 
remarks of our own, as can be crowded into the narrow space 
which will be left us. 

The first two hundred pages are devoted chiefly to the necessity of 
a special revelation, such as the Bible contains, to make mankind 
acquainted with all those great truths on which their eternal well 
being depends. And here, we know not which to admire most, 
the strong grasp of the author upon a great and difficult subject 
—the cogency, variety and freshness of his arguments—his 
familiar acquaintance with the writings and opinions of heathen 
philosophers—or his masterly exposure of their absurdities and 
contradictions. We quote a single passage from the close of the 
tenth sermon, entitled Life and immortality brought to light by 
the Gospel. 

“ Thon art a sinner. Thy own conscience has a thousand times declared 
this tremenduous truth. Should God summon thee to account for thy sins 
hereafter, what wilt thou answer? From his eve, where wilt thou hide ? 
From his hand, how wilt thou escape? With what agonies wilt thouthen wish 
that thou hadst acknowledged, believed and obeyed, his Word? With what 
sighs will thy bosom heave, with what throes will thy heart wring, for an in- 
terest in that divine Redeemer, whom in this world thou hast only crucified 
afresh by thy unbelief! Dost thou not see that thou art sacrificing thyself 


on the altar of Infidelity, and murdering thy soul as a victim to sinful 
pleasure ? 

“What then is thy hope? Annihilation. But how dost thou know that 
God will annihilate thee? Stung by thy guilt, thou hast made thyself willing 
or persuaded thyself that thou art willing, to see the living light of the mind 
go out in eternal darkness. But will He, who kindled it, suffer it to expire ? 
Shouldst thou continue to exist after death, how terrible a state of existence 
will eternity prove to thee ! 

“ Accompany me to yonder cemetery. Whose graves doI see? In this thy 
father is interred: in that, sleep the remains of thy mother. They were 
Christians. They loved God; they trusted in the Redeemer ; they practised 
holiness ; and, from this melancholy world, they ascended to heaven. In that 
delightful world, amid all its glories, they wait impatiently for the arrival’ of 
thee, their beloved child, to complete their joys. But they wait in vain. Thy 
path is only downward. Thou hast destined thyself to the regions of annihila- 
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tion. Nay, thou wouldst pluck them from the foot of the eternal throne ; extin- 
guish their immortal life; strip them of angelic happiness; and hurl them 
down to the same dark and desolate abyss. Miserable man!” 

* Open thine eyes, if they are not finally closed in moral darkness, and see 
before thee the melancholy regions of woe, where the groan of anguish resounds, 
and the stream of tears flows without intermission, and without end; and where 
death and despair stretch their iron sceptre, forever, over the dreary solitude! 
Dost thou tremble at the prospect? Look behind thee, and behold Goodness 
and Mercy, twin-born of heaven, and arrayed in robes of uncreated light, stand 
anxiously watching thy course, and beckoning thee back to life ; while, at their 
side, Hope, with her lucid finger, points the path to immortality, and exclaims, 
with a smile of transport, Glory to God in the Highest; peace on earth; and 
good-will towards men!” vol.il. pp.178, 179. 


Of the same general character are the two celebrated sermons, 
On the Nature and Danger of Infidel Philosophy, preached to the 
candidates for the Baccalaureate, in 1797, and soon after repub- 
lished in England. ‘These, we think, are the most elaborate and, 
upon the whole, the most finished and powerful of Dr. Dwight’s 
discourses. Such a synopsis of infidel opinions as they contain 
had never been given, we believe, by any writer ; and if Hobbs, and 
Tyndal, and Herbert, and Shaftesbury, and Hume, have ever been 
summoned to answer for their unhallowed assaults upon the Christian 
system, by an abler indictment, we know not where to find it. 
Roused to a holy jealousy for the Lord of Hosts, Dr. Dwight comes 
down upon these vaunting Philistines, like some indignant spirit 
from a higher sphere ; and they quail and tremble under his re- 
bukes. Awful is the majesty of truth! Ifthe author of these two 
discourses had never done anything else for his country and the 
church, he would have been entitled to the gratitude of the age in 
which he lived. We offer as a specimen the following extract. 
That it is eloguent—powerful, no one will deny; and that, when 
delivered, it sent a thrill to every corner of the house, many 
living witnesses can testify. 


“It is by no means my intention, or my wish, to flatter you with hopes of 
unmingled happiness on this side of the grave. This world has ever been, and 
still is, a vale of tears. Want, pain, sorrow, disease, and death, are constant 
tenants of this unhappy soil, and frequent inmates of every human dwelling. 
To aid the sufferer, to sustain, and to vanquish, these unfriendly visitors, Chris- 
tianity furnishes the peace, the patience, and the fortitude of virtue, the con- 
sciousness of forgiven sin and infinite complacency, and the supporting hope of 
endless and overgrowing sanctity, happiness, and glory. In every throbbing 
bosom she sings, ‘ This light affliction, which is but for a moment, is not worthy 
to be compared with the glory, that shall be revealed hereafter.’ The song is 
the song of Angels ;, the voice is the voice of God. 

“* All these alleviazions are, at a stroke, swept away by the besom of Philoso- 
phy. Like a rude, unfeeling nurse, she approaches the bed of pain and sick- 
ness, and tells the groaning sufferer, that he is indeed miserable ; and that he 
may quietly resolve to bear his calamities, for they are irremediable and hope- 
less. To the despairing victims of want, infamy, and oppression, she extends 
her hand, empty of comfort, and passes by on the other side. The Parent, 
overwhelmed with woe for the loss of his only son, she coolly informs, that his 
tears and his sighs are useless, for his favorite has ceased from the light of 
the living, and vanished forever. To the failing eye of the poor, desponding 
and expiring wretch, she holds out her dark lantern, and, as the only consolation 
which she can give, shows him the sullen region of annihilation, destined to 
receive and wrap him in eternal and oblivious night. 
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“ You, with the rest of men, must suffer woe. Poverty may betide, shame 
may arrest, pain may agonize, sorrow may sink, disease may waste, and death 
will befall you. Inall these evils, you will seek for consolation, support, and 
hope. From Philosophy you will findnone. On that solemn day, which is fast 
approaching, when you will be extended upon the bed of death, when the physi- 
cian has bidden you adieu, and your friends are watching for the parting gasp, 
your souls will cling to existence, will pant for relief, and will search the 

Jniverse for a glimmeting of hope. Should Philosophy have been your 
bosom companion, and the arm on which you have finally rested, you will then 
know what it is to have renounced religion, to look back ona life of sin with 
agony, and forward to a world of suspense with horror. Christianity, sighing 
her last farewell, and dropping her parting tear, will retire in silence and sor- 
row, and will mourn with deep compassion, that, forlorn and dreadful as was 
your lot, you would not suffer her to allay your misery, and with the lamp of 
ate light you through your melancholy path into the world of future being. 

“ Religion, on the contrary, feels, and proves, a regard for the sorrows of man, 
infinitely more tender, soothing, and supporting. Like the fabled power of en 
chantment, she changes the thorny couch into a bed of down, closes with a 
touch the wounds of the soul, and converts a wilderness of woe into the borders 
of Paradise. Whenever you are forced to drink the cup of bitterness, Mercy, at 
her call, will stand by your side, and mingle sweetness with .the draught ; 
while with a voice of mildness and consolation she will whisper to you, that the 
portion, though unpleasant, is necessary and balsamic ; that you have diseases 
to be removed, and morbid principles to be exterminated ; and that the unpalata- 
ble administration will assuredly establish in you health immortal. The same 
sweetener of life will accompany you to the end, and, seating herself by your 
dying bed, will draw aside the curtains of eternity, will bid you lift your closing 
eyes on the end of sorrow, pain, and care, and in the opened gates of peace and 
glory will point to you, in full view, the friends of Christ, waiting to hail your 
arrival.” vol. ii. pp. 375-7. 

It can hardly be necessary for us to say, that Dr. Dwight took 
a deep interest in those revivals of religion which commenced in 
Connecticut, near the close of the last century, and in which his 
beloved College so richly shared, during his presidency. We quote, 
however, the following paragraphs, for the special edification of 
some, who are wont to receive it as prima facie evidence of a 
man’s being weak, or fanatical, that he is an ardent friend of revi- 
vals. 


“There are, my brethren, there are in this land, men, who oppose, decry, 
and ridicule, Revivals of Religion. Few, perhaps none, of these persons profess 
to direct their hostility against Religion. A Revival of Religion is, in their 
view, or at least in their declarations, false phraseology ; and not descriptive of 
the fact to which it is ordinarily applied. Enthusiaism and Fanaticism are the 
names, under which their opposition is carried on, and by the aid of which they 
appear to think it justifiable. Let me ask these persons; Are you sure that this 
opinion is. just? Have you any satisfactory evidence, that, in your designs, 
Enthusiasm, only, is aimed at; and that you intend no hostility against Religion 
itself! Should this be the fact ; have you ascertained that that, against which 
you contend, is, in the given case, not Religion, but Enthusiasm? He, who 
may be found fighting against God, ought, certainly, to be well assured, that a 
conflict, upon which he is about to enter, is not of this tremendous nature. 
Where there is a visible concern for the interests of the soul; where men are 
heard to ask, what they shall do to be saved ; there is, certainly, the appearance 
of Religion: and, where there is the appearance, there may be the reality. 
Suppose then, that amid much Enthusiasm, and many delusions, there should 
be some real piety ; that among multitudes who, in what is called a Revival of 
Religion, are anxious about their salvation, a single man should become a ge- 
nuine convert, and actually embrace the offers of eternal life. This, certainly, 
is supposing the least; and less, probably, than the truth, in any case of this 
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nature. Would not the salvation of this individual more than balance all the 
evils, which you apprehend from the enthusiasm in question? This single man 
will escape from more evils, as may be shown with mathematical certainty, if 
the Scriptures are the Word of God, than have been suffered by the whole 
human race since the world began; and will enjoy more happiness than has 
fallen to the lot of all the generations of men on this side of the grave. Would 
not the arrival even of this one man in the regions of immortality be a source 
of everlasting joy to the Church of the First-Born? Who, unless animated 
with the spirit of a fiend, can fail to welcome the conversion, from which such 
glorious consequences will spring, with the most ardent feelings of gratulation ? 

“Suppose your opposition should be successful. Suppose your arguments, 
your ridicule, or your influence, should discourage even one awakened, anxious 
man from pursuing the salvation of his soul. With what emotions will he re- 
gard you on his dying bed! With what feelings will he remember you amid 
the endless sufferings of perdition! What appearance must you make to the 
eye, what character must you sustain in the heart, of the religious parent, who 
beholds you laboring to destroy, who sees that you have finally destroyed, his 


beloved child; have cut off his hopes of life, and shut him out of heaven. 


Angels, if sorrow could find an entrance into their unspotted minds, would 
weep over this terrible catastrophe, and sackcloth shroud the world of immor- 
al glory.” vol. i. pp. 239, 24 


[n unison with these solemn appeals, is the whole of sermon 
twenty-sixth, of the second volume, from the text, “ The harvest 
is past, the summer its ended, and we are not saved,” which is sup- 
posed to have been instrumental in producing four or five exten- 
sive revivals. Gladly would we ring every warning of this dis- 
course in the ears of perishing millions, till they should listen, and 
pause, and turn, and “ flee from the wrath to come.” We can 
find room only for the “ prospects” of a dying sinner. 

** Before him, robed in all his terrors, stands Death, the messenger of Gon, 
now come to summon him away. To what,to whom is he summoned? To 
that final Judgement, into which every work of his hands will be speedily 
brought, with every secret thing : to that Judge, from whose sentence there is 
no appeal, from whose eye there is no concealment, from whose hand there is 


no escape. Through the last agonies, lies his gloomy, dreadful passage into the 
unseen world; his path to the bar of Gop. What a passage What an inter 
view! He,a hardened, rebelliou pious, uncrateful wretch ; who has wasted 
ill the means of salvation, prost his talents, squandered his time, despised 
his Maker, “ crucified af if ly I vlory, a id done desp te unto the Spirit 
of Grace; now comes e1o! ut lori | offended Gor who knows all 
the sins which he has comm 1. He is here, without an excuse to plead, 
without a cloak to cover his euiit Wha now give for an interest in 








that Atonement which he slighted, reject nd ridiculed, in the present world; 
in that Intercession, on w h, while here, he never employed a thought; and 
in that Salvation, for which perhaps he never uttered a pi 1yer! The smiles of 
redeeming, forgiving, and sanctifying love are now changed into the frowns of 
an angry, and irreconcileable J The voice of mercy sounds no more; and 
the hope of pardon has vanishes » thi le of the grave 
To the Judgement succeeds t I idless vast ot Eternity. Live. he must 

die, he cannot. But where, how, with whom, is he to live The world of 
darkness, sorrow. and despair, i ; final habitation. Sin, endless and increas- 


ing sin, is his dreadful character; and sinners like himself are his miserable 
and eternal companions. Alone, in the midst of millions, surrounded by enemies 
only, without a friend, without a comfort, without a hope ; he lifts up his eyes, 
and in deep despair takes a melancholy survey of the immense regions around 
him, but finds nothing to alleviate his woe, nothing to support his drooping 
mind, nothing to lessen the pangs of a broken heart. 

“In a far distant region, he sees a faint glimmering of that ‘Sun of Right- 
eousness,’ which shall never more shine upon him. A feeble, dying sound of the 
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praise, the everlasting songs of ‘the general assembly and church of the first- 
born,’ trembles on his ear, and in an agonizing manner reminds him of the 
blessings in which he also might have shared, and which he voluntarily cast 
away. In dim and distant vision those heavens are seen, where multitudes of 
his former friends and companions dwell ; friends and companions, who in this 
world loved Gop, believed in the Redeemer, and by a patient continuance in 
well doing, sought for glory, honor, and immortality. Among them, perhaps, 
his own fond parents; who, with a thousand sighs, and prayers, and tears, com- 
mended him, while they tabernacled here below, to the merey of Gop and to 
the love of their own Divine Redeemer. His children also, and the wife of his 
bosom gone before him, have perhaps fondly waited at the gates of glory in 
the ardent expectation, the cheering hope, of seeing him once so beloved, re- 
united to their number, and a partaker in their everlasting joy. But they have 
waited in vain. 

“ The curtain now is drawn; and the amazing vast is unbosomed to his view. 
Nature, long decayed, sinks under the united pressure of sickness, sorrow, and 
despair. His eyes grow dim; his ears deaf; his heart forgets to beat ; and his 
spirit, lingering, terrified, amazed, clings to life, and struggles to keep posses- 
sion of its earthly tenement. But, hurried by an unseen Almighty hand, it is 
irresistibly launched into the unseen abyss. Alone and friendless, it ascends to 
Gop ; to see all its sins set in order before its eyes. With a gloomy and dread- 
ful account of life spent only in sin, without.a single act of piety, or voluntary 
kindness to men, with no faith in Christ, and no sorrow for iniquity; it is cast 
out as wholly wicked and unprofitable, into the land of darkness and the 
shadow of death; there to wind its melancholy journey through regions of 
sorrow and despair, ages without end; and to take up forever the gloomy and 
distressing lamentation in the text, ‘ The harvest is past, the summer is ended ; 
but I am not saved.”’ vol. ii. pp. 415—17. 


Not to have trembled under such preaching as this, would have 
indicated a degree of insensibility, to which we believe that God 
in his wrath does not often abandon the youthful hearer. 

The last twelve discourses of the first volume, including the two 
already mentioned on the nature and danger of infidel philosophy, 
were delivered to as many successive classes, at the end of their 
collegiate course. ‘To say that they were listened to with great 
interest, would be common praise. ‘They are of that class of 
occasional sermons, which will bear to be read as well as heard ; 
nay, which will richly reward a frequent perusal. ‘They em- 
body the results of long experience—the accumulated practical 
wisdom of no common mind. As specimens of classical taste and 
pulpit eloquence they are unequal, and several of them, perhaps, 
are in these respects surpassed by some other valedictory addresses. 
But in compass and richness of thought ; in minuteness of observa- 
tion; in comprehension and philosophic views of human nature, 
and of mere earthly glory ; in lofty moral principle; in earnest 
and pious exhortation; and in overflowing paternal yearnings ; 
we know not where to find anything superior to these baccalaureate 
discourses. We regret that we have no room for extracts; and 
that we are compelled to pass over, in silence, so much more that is 
excellent, in order to find room for the remarks which we intend- 
ed to make, upon the talents and character of Dr. Dwight asa 
religious and literary teacher ; upon the influence which he exert- 
ed while living ; and the enduring good which will result from his 
instruction, example and writings. 
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In selecting his topics, and preparing his discourses, Dr. Dwight 
never * = a bow at a venture.” He had an aim, on he never 
lost sight of So accustomed was he to invention, and to the 


arrangement a his thoughts under their proper heads, that to have 


Written a sermon after the manner of some preac hers, without any 
proper beginning, middle, or end, would have bees n impossible. 
Discussion was his life and breath. Order was the first law of his 
mind, which, as it advanced from step to step, would always create 
for itself a solid substratum. It had an instinctive fondness for hard 
labor; but it would not sae at all, except by rule. Every ser- 
mon must have a skeleton, to be “clothed with flesh and skin, 
and the articulations and nea must be sufficiently prominent 
for the muscles and ee This is observable in all his dis- 
courses, Whether doctrinal or practical. ‘They are “ fenced with 
bones and sinews ;” and the effect depends, not so much upon a 
single feature, as upon the compactness and goodly proportions of 
the whole frame. Dr. Dwight, like every other distinguished 
preacher, made his own plans. ‘The deep and broad current of 
his thoughts could never flow in common channels. Whenever a 
passage was to be cut through the solid rock, he chose to hew it 
out for himself; and he would as soon have gone to England for 
the materials of his * table talk,” as to Simeon, or any one else, 
for helps ! 

In his manner of delivery, Dr. Dwight was graceful, dignified, 
solemn and animated. In his voice were united fullness, strength, 
flexibility and melody. His articulation was remarkably distinct, 
though at times considerably rapid; and it was sles ays forcible. 
In whatever great and crowded house he was called to speak, he 
filled it with perfe ct ease, never failing to reach the remotest of 
the audience. We have seldom known a speaker, who could, 
especially on great occasions, hold an enlightened assembly in 
more fixed attention. ‘The volume of his elocution, though always 
full, and clear, and strong, was, for the most part, quite uniform. 
But there were times, under special excitement, when it burst 
forth like a torrent; and then, if it did not hurry you down the 
cataract, it inevitably swept you away from your moorings. ‘That 
he was not acting a part, but pouring out the treasures at his own 
understanding and feelings, was manifest on all occasions; but 
when warmed by some favorite and inspiring mrs his whole 
soul was in his eye ; and his logic itself was all on fire. 

But much as Dr. Dwight excelled and was admired in the 
pulpit, he appeared with still greater advantage in another sphere. 
The remark will no doubt be thought extravagant, if not invidious, 
by some of our readers, but it is our sober judgement, that no 
other man in this country ever possessed so many rare qualifica- 
tions, physical, intellectual, and moral, for the presidency of a 
great literary institution; and all these combined with so much 
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knowledge and experience. With the happiest talent for winning 
confidence and yr aemeeNeE instruction, teaching was his great 
business and his delight for almost fifty years; and during the last 
half of this period, we do not beli ve that any distinguished in- 
structer, who knew him, cm considered it a disparagement to be 
placed below him. Having been so long conversant with youthful 


intellect, in its strength and its weakness ; in its loftiest aspirations, 
and its deepes st dwelling places; and having made himself master 
of all the avenues by which it can be approached, he was seldom 
at a loss for expedients, even in the most discouraging cases. 
If a student had any talent, any capacity for improvement, 
Dr. Dwight was sure to find where it lay, and to make the 
most of it. His maxim was, that nothing is impossible to appli- 
cation and perseverance ; and cheered by his smiles, many a 
youth was nurtured uP to respectability and usefulness, who would 


have come out a m » cypher from under the hand of an ordi 
nary instructer. He was constantly exhorti : ale to set 
their mark high, to think, to reason, to be thoro in every study, 
to fix their thoughts upon great and worthy objects, and to attempt 
great things for their country, for the church, and the world. 
There was nothing which he more heartily pitied and despised, 
than one who was content that his soul should revolve forever in 
an acorn shell; and no man ever knew better than he did how to 
make such an one feel his contemptibleness. 

Always cheerful and animated himself, his example contributed 
powerfully to spread the same sunshine, even over minds _ predis- 
posed to despondency. At all times accessible, courteous, and 
sensible, he entered at once into the feelings of such as applied to 


him for advice, made their interests his own, and, we believe, sel 
dom failed to gain their confidence, and win their hearts. Viewed 
as an instructer and guide of young men, perhaps no two traits 
were more remarkable in the character of Dr. Duiehe. than his 
assiduity and disinterestedness. If he delighted in anything, it 
was in doing good to those under his charge, and fitting them for 
usefulness. He cared not how much he labored, nor how much 
thought and time it cost him, if the great objects of their being, 
and of their education, could be promoted. His pupils felt, when 
they had occasion to consult him, that he could not have taken 
a deeper interest in the welfare of his own children, than he mani- 
fested in theirs ; and this, we believe, was literally true. For he 
had so long delighted in doing good, for its own sake, as well 
from principle and habit, that he seemed incapable, to a degree 
which we have hardly ever known, of taking his own personal 
convenience or interests into the account. 

But though winning and instructive everywhere, it was in the 
class room that his powers of communication were drawn out in 
thei? greatest strength and variety. It was there that he poured 
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out the stores of his knowledge and experience on every subject 
that came before him. It was there that metaphysical acumen, a 
lofty imagination, keen logical discussion, and profound elocution, 
were blended often in unwonted harmony. It was there that Dr. 
Dwight, like a presiding genius, encouraged the timid, checked 
the temerity of the froward and presuming, enlightened the un- 
derstanding, and warmed the heart. In short, it was there that he 
astonished, delighted and animated those who had the privilege of 
hearing him, almost at pleasure. 

As a disciplinarian, he was perhaps equally unrivalled. When 
he took charge of the college, “all the foundations were out of 
course ;” but his energy and wisdom soon brought them to their 
places. He knew how to touch the secret springs of motion and 
action, so as to make the great body of the students respect them- 
selves; and this being done, they were brought to respect the 
laws and government of the institution, almost as a ma . 


: : i mug 
course. In the most hopeless cases of refractoriness, his forbear- 
ance was carried to the extreme point of safety; but there was 

+ ° ° . 1 of, . ° : 
something portentous In this very forbearance, which thi subject ol 


it could not fail to perceive, and to fear. 

In his government of the college, Dr. Dwight was truly paren- 

tal. He loved his pupils, and “ on his tongue was the law of kind- 

ness.” When they erred, he treated them as in error, and not as 
: ; 


. ; P ; 
His intercourse with the m was that 


of benignitv and confidence. He wished them to forget that there 


in deliberate transgres 
were any laws, other than those by which gentlemen and Chris- 
tians voluntarily govern themselves. In this manner he commonly 
succeeded, and established an influence far preferable to that of 
pains and penalties. When a student refused to be won by means 
like these, which sometimes happened, and private admonition 
was called for, it was given with so much kindness, mingled with 
firmness, that it commonly had the desired effect. If, however, it 
failed, no man better knew how to administer threatening and 
terror than Dr. Dwight. No man could more easily make the 
transgressor tremble, or make him more heartily despise himself, 
by showing him what he was, and what he might be. Long will 
the friends of Yale College have reason to bless God, for raising 
up and placing over it such a man, at the very time when his _ pe- 
culiar talents and almost unbounded popularity were so imperi- 
ously required. 

Dr. Dwight would have appeared to advantage in almost any 
station to which he could have been called. He would have been 
distinguished at the bar, or on the bench; his eloquence would 
have been impressive in the halls of legislation ; he would have 
presided with dignity in the deliberative assembly ; he would have 
been respected and listened to in the cabinet ; he would have done 
honor to his country, as her representative at a foreign court ; and 
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he was early solicited to receive the suffrages of his fellow citize ns, 
and aspire to civil and political distinction. But God had raised 
him up for different services ; and whatever reputation he might 
have earned at Washington, or St. Cloud, we believe he could 
nowhere have done so much for his country and his kind, as in 
the place which he actually filled. It was chiefly through his in- 
fluence and that of his pupils, that many of the churches were 
brought back from the half way practice, with all its laxness in 
doctrine and discipline, to the foundation on which the American 
church was first established by our pilgrim fathers. We do not 
say, that this great reformation, involving, as we believe it did, the 
salvation of thousands, would not have been effected without him, 
for God could have raised up a mightier champion for the truth ; 
or he could have accomplished his purpose by much feebler i ie 
strumentality ; but what we think ourselves fully justified in re peat- 
ing, is, that Dr. Dwight was honored, above all his conte mporaries, 
in the influence which he directly or remotely exerted, for the 
recovery of the half way churches around him, and others in 
different parts of the land, from their backslidings. This, which 
of itself would have been richly worth any man’s living for, was 
but one among the many important services, which he personally 
rendered to the cause of truth and righteousness. 

But great as was the good which he did while living, it bore no 
proportion to what we believe his surviving influence and his 
writings are destined to accomplish. Such a man, especially when 
erased extensively with the education of youth, for all the high 
offices and learned professions of the country, will impress much 
of his own character upon the next generation. Dr. Dwight could 
not, indeed, impart his great and various intellectual powers to his 
pupils. But he could, and did, breathe into many of them, the 
spirit of patriotism, philanthropy, and moral enterprise which 
glowed in hisown bosom. He could, and did, mould the charac- 
ters of a large proportion of every class, we will not say into his 

wn image, but into habits of thought and action, specially adapted 
to the age in which they were to live. How many hundreds, who 
are now acting their parts with ability and use fulness on the great 
theatre of human life, rose up under his plastic hand, and will 
entail blessings upon a remote posterity. Not far from fifteen 
hundred, we believe, of the liberally educated men of our country 
enjoyed, at one time or another, the advantages of his instructions, 
example, experience, and advice. And when it is considered how 
many of these are burning and shining lights in the church—are 
found in our courts of justice—in the halls of science and legisla- 
tion, and in various other departments of literary, political and 
moral influence, throughout a mighty empire, even now in its early 
youth; who will undertake to estimate the final aggregate of that 
influence upon coming generations? ‘To have been instrumental! 
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in giving a wise and useful direction to so many minds; to have 
set in motion such a mighty machinery, and still to live and think 
and speak, in so many representatives, is an honor which but few 
men can secure for themselves, under the most favorable circum- 
stances. 

Upon the merits of Dr. Dwight’s writings we have no room for 
further enlargement. ‘The good which his system of divinity has 
already accomplished beyond the Atlantic, where it has been car- 
ried through many editions, would be a rich reward for a thousand 
fold more labor than it cost; while a vast increase of popularity 
and usefulness is confidently anticipated. ‘The celebrity of the 
author, and the intrinsic value of the work, give it both currency 
and credence, where no other American Calvinistic preacher could 
gain an equally favorable hearing ; and thus, the doctrines which 
have been so eminently owned of God on this side of the water, 
are in a fair way of extending their influence on the other. 

At home, the call for Dr. Dwight’s theological works has, per- 
haps, hitherto been less urgent than might have been anticipated, 
from the extensive acquaintance and high popularity of the author 
in his lifetime. But this may be accounted for on principles which 
cannot long stand in the way of a wide and useful circulation. 
The eloquent voice of the preacher imparted an interest to his 
discourses, which it is hardly possible for a silent perusal to afford. 
Of course, those who heard them delivered, are likely, when they 
read them in print, to feel something like a disappointment. 

The prevailing taste of the age, moreover, demands excitement 
rather than solid instruction; and Dr. Dwight has made very little 
provision for this sickly appetite. What he offers, is the product 
of thought, is full of thought, and requires thinking to digest and 
make it profitable. But these causes must be temporary. ‘The 
existing generation will soon pass away. ‘The commanding elocu- 
tion of the author will be no more remembered. Readers will 
again be willing to reason and to think, as in times gone by; and 
then, we venture to predict, will the discourses, both doctrinal and 
practical, which have now passed under our hasty review, be read 
with increasing interest, and will enjoy an enduring popularity. 


Jaun’s History or THE Heprew CommonweattH. T'ranslated 
from the German, by Calvin E. Stowe, A.M., of the Theol. 
Seminary, Andover. With an Appendix from the French of 
Basnage. Andover, Flagg & Gould. 1829. pp. 692. 


We regard this work as an invaluable accession to the cause of 
biblical learning. It supplies a deficiency which has long been 
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felt by those who have made the Bible their study. The best 
works of the kind to which the student has hitherto had access, 
are, the History of Josephus, and the Connexions of Prideaux 
and Shuckford. ‘The work of Josephus is of great value as one 
of the original sources of information ; but Josephus alone is in- 
sufficient as a guide. It was evidently his object to raise his coun- 
trymen in the estimation of the Gree ‘ks and Romans ; and for this 
purpose, he sometimes gives a gloss to a passage in the on 
history, which he feared would excite the ridicule of the pag: 
Fabulous tradition is frequently mingled with authentic history, ane 
the reader has no means of making the egal distinction. He 
adopts, without correction, many of the gross mistakes of his 
countrymen, in regard to the his tory of the pag: mn ni itions, and 
particularly of the Persian empire. ‘These remarks will be un- 
derstood, of course, to apply only to those periods of history, 
which precede the reign of He ‘rod the Great; for in regard to all 
which occurred in his own age, the authority of Josephus is un- 
impeachable. 

It was the object of Prideaux merely to connect the Old and 
New Testament histories. He begins with the reign of Ahaz, 
and proceeds as far as the time of Christ. Prideaux was a labo- 
rious, faithful and accurate historian; but, like most of the 
scholars of his time, he was encumbered with his own learning. 
He frequently forsakes his main subject, and employs himself in 
tedious discussions of subordinate topics, by which he swells his 
book to an immoderate size, and exhausts the patience of the 
reader. Besides, there have been great advances in the know- 
ledge of these subjects since the time of Prideaux. 

Shuckford designed to complete the work of Prideaux, by 
composing a history of the interval from the creation to the reign 
of Ahaz; but he ‘has carried it only as far as the time of Moses. 
Shuckford was far inferior to his . decessor in scholarship and 
judgement; and his work is filled, to a much greater extent, with 
irrelevant matter. 

Dr. John Jahn, the author of the work before us, is well known 
to the American public, by his Dissertation on the best mode of 
studying the original languages of the Bible, translated poreres 
years since by Professor Stuart ; » by his Biblical Archeology, 
translated by Professor Upham; and _ his Introduction to the Old 
Testament, lately translated by Professor ‘Turner, of the Episcopal 
Seminary, New-York. His character appears in a most interesting 
light, when we consider the variety, extent, and value of his labors, 
and at the same time, the disadvantages of his situation. He was 
educated in the Catholic Church, and lived in the heart of Austria, 
where the freedom of the press and freedom of speech are un- 
known, and where civil and ecclesiastical tyranny are combined 
to suppress, so far as possible, the freedom of thought. Notwith- 
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standing his connexion with the Catholics, as a dignitary of the 
Holy Church, and the fact of his being, a protegé of the Austrian 
emperor, he was always a strenuous defender of the supreme au- 
thority of the Bible. Without coadjutor, and without encourage- 
ment, he spent a life of almost incredible labor in the elucidation 
of the sacred books, and in defending them against the attacks of 
open infidels, and pretended Christians. When the oppressive 
policy y of he Austrian government prevented him from communi- 

cating the results of his investigations in his own country, he fre- 
quently sent them to the Evangelical Protestants of 'Tiibingen, 
where they appeared with the works of Storr, and Flatt, and 
Bengel, and other defenders of the Orthodox faith in the Univer- 
sity. His writings have had an important influence in counteract- 
ing the baneful effects of the loose principles of criticism, which 
have prevailed in the north of Germany.* He died in 1816, 
aged 66. 

The History of the Hebrew Commonwealth is regarded by 
good judges as among the most elaborate and useful of his nu- 
merous works. It commences with a survey of civil society from 
its origin to the time of Moses. In this survey, as well as in the 
following chapter, which treats of the civil constitution of the He- 
brews, the author exhibits a mind accustomed to sare reflec- 
tion, and a happy talent of deducing rational conclusions upon 
subjects, where the remoteness of facts obliges the writer to make 
full proof of his own judgement. 

The author has plac ed the Old Testament history in an inter- 
esting light, by representing Jehovah as the chosen King of the 
Hebrew nation. At first, this seems more like an embellishment 
of poetry than the soberness of historical truth. But from the 
reply which Jehovah made to Samuel, when the people petitioned 
for a king; from the whole tenor of the Divine communications 
to Moses ; and from the fact that in the Chronicles, and the book 
of Numbers, the land of Canaan is represented as the royal 
session, of which the Hebrews were to be the here lie. ry occu- 
pants, rendering to Jehovah a double tithe, as the Egyptians did 
to their king; we think the author is warranted in exhibiting this 
view of the case in the light of a literal representation. By con- 
sidering the government of the Hebrews as a theocracy, and them 
as required to regard the Divine Being as their immediate and 
rightful Sovereign, a very aggravated guilt is made to attach to 


pos- 








An interesting fact relating to the influence of Jahn’s writings, has lately come to our 
knowledge. It is well known t il younger Rosenmuller was formerly sceptical in 
regard to the Pentateuch, and the prophetic character of the Psalms. In the last edition 
however, of his Commentary, he \ notice in the title page, that it has been so much 
altered as to be, in fact, anew Ww alt Z auc re rec ont emel < aucta 
ut novum opus videri possit.”” "Th y of these sacred be i in the 
Prolegomena of this edition ; and ther itisfactory « ence that change m his 
opinions was effected by 1 Dissertation of Jahn. wi n just before le nd published 


atfer his death in Bengel’s Archives at Ti en 
VOL. I. 12 
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every transgression of the Israelites. Their relapses into idolatry 
are so many acts of treason against their Sovereign. Their multi- 
plied violations of known and written laws are all instances of re- 
bellion, not against Moses, but against Jehovah. And while we 
are impressed with the greatness of his condescension, in permit- 
ting himself to be called their king, we are induced to watch their 
conduct with a deeper solicitude, and when they go astray, we 
tremble with the expectation that his wrath will be kindled against 
them and consume them. 

In the tenth section, which treats of the relation of the ancient 
Hebrews to other nations, the author gives us valuable information 
respecting those nations which the Israelites were commissioned to 
destroy. In speaking of their civil polity, he exhibits the same 
happy talent, above mentioned, of deducing from several passages 
of Scripture the nature, design, and character of the various orders 
of magistrates which existed among them. ‘The closing remark 


in the following quotation is worth noticing. 

“In all these employments, the priests | Levites, equal y with the othe: 
Hebrews, were strictly prohibited the use of ma oracles, necromancy, astro- 
logy, omens, soothsaying from the entrails of sacrifices or the movement of 
clouds, and all those artifices which, among the Egyptians and other ancient 
nations, were the usual means of managing the populace. Thus the Hebrew 


priests, who are so little esteemed by many at the present day, were the only 
priests of antiquity who were not allowed to impose upon the credulity of the 
multitude.” 

After the conquest of the land of Canaan, the history is divided 
into separate periods, for the sake of easy reference. ‘The divi- 
sion is such, that the state of the nation at any particular period 
can be satisfactorily ascertained, with a very little trouble. We 
would refer to the twenty-second and twenty-third sections, which 
treat of the office of the judges, and the condition of the Hebrews 
during their administration, as instances of the great assistance 
which the author has afforded, in obtaining information respectin 
those periods which are referred to only in several disconnected 
passages of the Old Testament. 

The history of the nation from the introduction of monarchy to 
the revolt of the ten tribes, is one of the most interesting portions 
of the work. We were particularly pleased with the commence- 
ment of the history of David. 

* The invisible Ruler of Israel so directed events, that Saul himself contrib- 
uted the most towards rendering this magnanimous y ig Man an experienced 
and worthy viceroy of Jehovah. For when, by continually brooding over that 
determination of God, so unwelcome to his feelings, he at last fell into a deep 
melancholy, in order to divert his thoughts, he took David into his court as a 
private musician ; and thus gave him the first opportunity to become acquainted 
with court life, and the business of government. The personal bravery of the 
young minstrel did not long remain unnoticed by the veteran hero, and he soon 
elevated him to the honorable station of royal armor bearer 


None but a wise and pious observer of the hand of Providence 
would have noticed these circumstances in such a manner. 
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After the revolt of the ten tribes, those of Judah and Benjamin, 
who remained firm in their allegiance to the house of David, were 
considered as one tribe, because the capital, Jerusalem, was situ- 
ated on the frontiers of both tribes, and were called by the common 
name of Judah. The history of the two kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel is divided into five periods; and the history of each king- 
dom is given separately, until the time of the Babylonian captivity. 

In the chapter relating to the captivity, the author has drawn 
much of his information from the Zend Avesta. ‘The genuine- 
ness of this work has been satisfactorily established by Professor 
Rask, of Copenhagen, who has lately travelled and made re- 
searches in Persia. This is one of the means of information 
which Josephus did not possess ;* and will be seen by every one 
to be invaluable, as a contemporary source. This chapter con- 
tains an account of some of the Assyrian kings, and a survey of 
the history of Media, the conquest of Babylon, and the destrue- 
tion of the Chaldee-Bal NV lonian empire. It contains, also, stric- 
tures upon the authority of Herodotus, and a comparison between 
this historian and Xenophotr 

The next period in the hic story extends from the return of the 
Jews to the time of Alexander. The author gives an interesting 
account of Daniel and Cyrus, and of the first caravan of the 
Hebrews to Judea. We shall have occasion to refer hereafter to 
his opinion respecting the return of the ten tribes. 

In the account of the building of the second temple, we find 
the origin of the hatred between the Jews and Samaritans. It will 
be observed that the first caravan, under Zerubabel, was composed 
principally of the tribe of Judah. When they had arrived in their 
native land, and were engaged in building the temple, colonies 
arrived from Samaria, where many of the ten tribes had dwelt 
during their captivity, and with whose inhabitants they had inter- 
married and formed one people, under the common name of Sa- 
maritans. ‘These Samaritans, who were idolaters, had placed 
Jehovah among their gods, represented by golden calves, and on 
this ground they insisted upon their right of being associated with 
the Jews in building the te smple. ‘The Jews were aware that, if 
they granted this request, they should be continually in danger of 
falling into idolatry. ‘The measures which the spiteful leaders of 
the Samaritans took, in consequence of their refusal, to impede 
the building of the temple, are well known. ‘The people were 
disheartened, and it was with great difficulty that they could be 
incited to the work. The hatred of the Samaritans, thus occasioned 
in the minds of the Jews, led at last to an entire cessation of 
friendly intercourse. 

The account of the building of the second temple is followed 
by an historical survey of the Persian empire. In the introduction, 


* It was first published in 1771, and translated into German by Kleuker 
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the author corrects an error of Ptolemy, who reckons the number 
of the kings of the Persian universal monarchy at ten, omitting 
four kings, because they did not continue upon the throne a full 
year. ‘The history of these kings is concise, and at the same time 
contains an account of all the principal events in their respective 
reigns. We know not where the same information is to be found 
in so small a compass. ‘The author gives it as his opinion, that the 
Artaxerxes of Ezra and the Ahasuerus of Esther are names of 
Xerxes I. The second caravan of the Hebrews to Judea pro- 
ceeded during this reign. 

The history o { Alexander and his immediate successors, occu- 
pying about : Bead pages of the work, is drawn up with great care, 
and to a degree of particularity which will suffice for the common 
purposes of investigation. If our obje ct were merely to gain in- 
formation respecting the conquests of Alexander, and the history 
of his successors, and not to follow the connexion between sacred 
and profane history, we think that we should refer to this work in 
preference to any other. 

During a period of fifty-eight years, under the successors of 
Alexander, the Jews were uninterrupted by foreign or domestic 
troubles. ‘This was a favorable opportunity for the cultivation of 
learning, and they improved it for gaining an acquaintance with 
Greek literature. It is said that the sect of the Sadducees origi- 
nated during this period. Joseph, a president of the Sanhedrim, 
taught that men should be influer need in the service of God by 
disinterested motives, and not by the hope of reward. ‘'T'wo of 
his disciples, in their zeal for this principle, asserted that no re- 
wards were to be expected after death; and hence the origin of 
the sect above mentioned. ‘There is certainly an inconsistency, 
as Jahn observes, in this tradition; still there is no doubt that the 
sect originated in this period of the Jewish history. 

After a series of wars and oppressions under the Syrian kings, 
and a temporary independence under the Macabees, the Jews at 
length fell into the power of the Romans. Jerusalem and the 
temple were taken by eee about sixty-two or sixty-three 
years before the birth of the Saviour. 

The history of the Jews ben this period to the time of Christ 
is so intimately connected with that of the neighboring princes, 
and of the Roman arms, that it would be difficult to present the 
reader with a satisfactory view of their condition without exceed- 
ing our limits. Dr. Jahn gives us, in this period, an interesting 
account of Cleopatra, a history of the Roman conquests in Syria 
and Egy pt from the close of the Mith ror itic war, and a partic ular 
account of the reign of Herod the Grea 

Our Saviour made his appearance as a public teacher, while 
Pontius Pilate was procurator of Judea. ‘The celebrated passage 
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in Josephus,* the genuineness of which has been so much disputed, 
is considered by Jahn in this part of the history; and though he 
does not undertake to settle the question, he observes that the ob- 
jections which have been brought against the passage are unworthy 
of the importance which has been attached to them. We presume 
that an abstract of the most important objections, together with 
the answers of Jalin, will not be unacceptable. 

I. The passage stands too early in order of time. 

In this period of the Jewish history, when Josephus was a child, 
it is not to be supposed that he could have treasured up the dates 
of events with perfect accuracy. 

Il. Jf we omit the passage the connexion of the history would 
not be interrupted. 

Should we omit all the passages in an author, especially in Jo- 
sephus, whose omission would not interrupt the connexion of the 
discourse, large portions of their writings would be rejected. We 
should then omit the whole of the third book of the Jewish wars. 

Ill. Jt as contrary to the plan of Josephus, who de signed to re- 
late only the memorable events of his nation ; but the history of a 
despised Nazarene could not be considered by the Jews as worthy 
of a place in their history. 

But the history of Jesus had become memorable when Jose- 
phus wrote, since many of the most distinguished men among the 
Gentiles were his disciples. 

IV. 4 zealous Pharisee, like Josephus, would not call Jesus the 
Messiah, (or Christ.) 

This name had become well known when Josephus wrote ; and 
all that he meant to say, was, ‘This “ was the Christ,” from whom 
the numerous sect of Christians is denominated. 

V. The passage is wanting in several MSS. 

It is quoted by Eusebius, Jerome, Ambrose, Rufinus, Cassio- 
dorus, and others; of course it was in the MSS. of their times, 
and these are the best authority. 

During the administration of Felix, the procurator, (53—60 
A. C.) the predictions of Christ in regard to false prophets and 
false messiahs began to be fulfilled. The country was full of 
these pretenders. Robbers, magicians, and impostors of all kinds, 
and a set of assassins, called Sicarii, from the short dagger (sica) 
which they used, filled the nation with tumult and bloodshed. 
The assassins perpetrated their daring crimes even in the temple, 
where they could easily conceal themselves in the crowd. Jose- 
phus observes in relation to this state of things, 

* “ Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man 
for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
pleasure. He drew over to him both many of the Jews and many of the Gentiles. He 
was the Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal men among us, had 
condemned him to the cross, those that loved him at the first did not forsake him; for he 
appeared to them alive again the third day ; as the prophets had foretold these, and many 


other things, respecting him. And the sect of Christians, so named from him, is not ex- 
tinct at this day.” Josephus, Antiq. xviii. 3 
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* This seems to me to have been the reason why God, out of his hatred to the 


wickedness of these men, rejected our city ; and as for the temple, he no longer 
esteemed it sufficiently pure for him to inhabit therein, but brought the Romans 
upon us, and threw a fire upon the city to purify it, and brought upon us, our 


wives and children, slavery, as desirous to make us wiser by our ¢ alamitie 2" 


Jewish Wars, II. ¢ 


The remaining part of the history is very full and satisfactory 
in regard to the most important transactions, from the beginning of 
the Jewish war to the destruction of Jerusalem. The narrative is 
enlivened by a great variety of subjects, such as the general re- 
volt of the Jews, preparations for war, and frequent statements of 
the condition of the nation. The siege at leneth commences, and 
the author leads us, step by step, through the various scenes which 
mark its progress. Within the city, we see everything in commo- 
tion, occasioned by three demagogues, with their respective par- 
ties, each striving for the sole authority. Such is their fear and 
hatred of each other, that they are prevented from making a 
united and vigorous defence. ‘The noise of the Roman battering 
rams, stationed without, excites a cry of terror and distress. At 
last, two of the parties unite for common defence, and in their at- 
tempts to fire the machines, many of them are taken by the Ro- 
mans and crucified. A breach is now made in the outer wall, 
the Romans take possession of the enclosure, and the Jews retire 
into the inner city. Inthe account of this most distressing part of 
the siege, the interest is not suffered to abate by a detail of trifling 
events, but curiosity is rather awakened, as the narrative proceeds. 
We forbear to recount the horrid barbarities which took place, in 
consequence of the state of starvation to which the inhabitants 
were reduced. ‘The reader will find enough upon very page to 
awaken the strongest sympathy, and send a thrill of horror through 
his frame. When he has read the account here given of torments 
which none but infernal spirits could have invented, and of the 
voluntary sufferings by which death was purchased to avoid the 
insults of the conquerors and the ignominious death of the cross, 
he will see the propriety of the declaration of Christ, that the 
afflictions which were to come upon that generation were ‘ such 
as were not from the beginning of the creation, neither should be.’ 

Before proceeding to the Appe ndix, which, in fact, is an entirely 
separate work, we shall take the liberty to state, in brief, our rea- 
sons for giving this History the preference over every other work 
of the kind which we have seen. 

It is the only book which we know of that contains the entire 
history of the Jews, in connexion with that of the neighboring 
nations. 

2. It settles the chronology of the Old Testament more satis- 
factorily, than has been done before; and considering the immense 
labor which has been expended by learned men upon this subject, 
this is no small praise to the author. 
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3. It is convenient as a book of reference. The divisions of 
the work are such that we can ascertain the condition of the Jews, 
or anything relating to their foreign relations or domestic polity, 
during any period of their national existence, with very little 
trouble. 

4. It contains an Index of Prophecies fulfilled during that portion 
of the Jewish History of which it treats. This was added by 
the translator, and is a very important appendage to the work. : 

5. The work is interspersed with valuable tables; as for instance, 
a table of the kings of Israel and Judah; of the kings of Baby- 
lon, Media and Persia; of the Greek-Syrian and Greek-Egyp- 
tian monarchs. At the close of the work, we find a table of 
Manetho’s Dynasties of the kings of Egypt, extracted from Julius 
Africanus and Eusebius. These tables, collected and arranged 
as they are in this book, will save a wearisome search’ through 
volumes of Ancient Histories. 

The execution of the work, in its English dress, reflects much 
credit upon the translator. ‘The style is easy and perspicuous, 
exhibiting a competent acquaintance with the German and English 
languages, and is entirely free from foreign idioms. We should 
not suspect it of being a translation. We could not help contrast- 
ing its style, in this respect, with that of Whiston. ‘There is no 
standard work in the English language, whose dull, inharmonious 
sentences so grate on the ear, as Whiston’s translation of Josephus. 

The Appendix to this History had no connexion with the origi- 
nal work, but was prepared from the Historie des Juifs of Basnage. 
It continues the History of the Jews from the taking of Jerusalem 
to their revolt under Adrian, and ends with their settlement in 
Spain, Germany, France and England. The information it affords 
is valuable and interesting. It contains, it is true, a great number 
of Rabbinical stories, which the reader hardly knows whether to 
treat with levity, or with sober contempt. Those who have not 
been acquainted with the fables of the Rabbins, will probably be 
amused by them; while the learned will be sorry to find them in 
this work. It would seem, at first, that Basnage was a firm be- 
liever in all the stories which he has here communicated ; for they 
are given without any marks of quotation, either by characters or 
introductory clauses. But this is hardly possible, as he was a 
first rate scholar and a sensible man. He was, we believe, minis- 
ter of the Walloon church at the Hague. Voltaire said of him, 
that he was more fit to be a minister of state, than of a parish. 

The reader will find in this Appendix a long and interesting 
discussion of the celebrated question relative to the ten tribes. 
It is the opinion of Jahn, that as the invitation of Cyrus to build 
the temple at Jerusalem was addressed to all the people of God, 
many of the Israelites (or ten tribes) returned to Palestine. But 
as they came in successive companies, and at different times, 
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their return is not distinctly mentioned. It is certain that all, 
whether of the Israelites or of the tribe of Judah, who returned to 
Palestine, were afterwards called by the common name of Jews. 
And as the jealousy between Judah and Israel had now ceased, as 
the prophets had predicted ; it is probable, that those of the two 
kingdoms who remained in exile were united too, under the com- 
mon denomination of Jews. For these reasons, he supposes, 
whether correctly or not we do not here pretend to determine, 
that all questions and investigations for the purpose of ascertaining 
what has become of the ten tribes, are superfluous and idle. 

The style of Basnage is loose and discursive. ‘The translation 
is in this respect an improvement upon the original. 

Although the History of the Hebrew Commonwealth was pri- 
marily designed for scholars, we can recommend it to intelligent 
private Christians, with the assurance that they will find it both 
interesting and profitable. ‘The author turns aside occasionally 
to settle a point in chronology, or to correct an error in some his- 
torian ; but this is generally done in the form of a note, and the 
thread of the history is not inte rrupte d by neglecting it. We know 
of no book of the same size with the work before us, that contains 
so much information respecting the Old Testament. It would be 
an excellent plan to read the Old Testament with this work for a 
guide, following the course of the history as it is here laid down, 
and illustrated by references to the c hapt rs of the Bible. The 
information which is given of the state of the nation when the 
several prophets made their appearance, will be found to impart 
new interest to the record which has come down to us of their 
predictions. 

We rejoice, moreover, at the appearance of this volume, because 
we believe that it will have a tendency to awaken an interest in 
behalf of the Jews. It is impossible for any one, possessing the 
common feelings of humanity, to read this work, and not feel a 
deep sympathy for that unhappy people, on whom the vials of 
God’s wrath have been so long poured out; and the question will 
arise whether it is not high time to pray and labor for the fulfilment 
of those promises which relate to their conversion and salvation. 


SELECTIONS. 
THE DEDHAM CASE. 
It will be understood that we solicit repeated attention to this case, not so 


much for its own sake, as on account of the principles involved in it, and the 
consequences growing out of it. These, as it is alre 


ly seen and felt, have a 
tremendous bearing upon the churches of this Commonwealth, destroying thei: 
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corporate existence, taking away their property and rights, and leaving them 
little more than a name. The following cursory examination of the case was 
first published in the Boston Recorder of June 16, 1821, and is known to have 
been from the pen of the late» Judge Stebbins-of Maine. Our readers will 
learn from it how the case was viewed by an able and honest man, and an expe- 
rienced Jurist, shortly after the decision. 


The first and most obvious trait of the case, as stated, is its intel- 
ligible, simple, distinct meaning. Property has been given to a 
church. A church has been known as a body corporate, from the 
landing of our forefathers at Plymouth; was recognized and con- 
firmed as such by the earliest statutes; was, by the law of 1754, 
which the Court copiously quote, expressly empowered, among other 
things, ‘‘ to call the deacons to account’ respecting their property, 
*‘and if need be commence and prosecute any suits touching the 
same.” It is not shown that, at any time, churches have failed to 
hold property, nor that the right has been doubted. ‘Towns have 
uniformly been known as corporations, but totally distinct from 
churches. ‘Towns also have uniformly acted as parishes, where 
parishes have not been established as separate corporations, distinct 
from towns or churches ; and that one of these corporations would 
ever have been mistaken for another, is wholly gratuitous and ima- 
ginary. But, however unexpected, a decision is past, that, “ al- 
though the grants of land and donations to the church in Dedham 
purport to be for the use of the church, yet the church could not 
hold the same, never having been incorporated as a body politic; 
and that said grants and donations must be considered as made for 
the whole town of Dedham. Churches, as such, have no power 
but that of divine worship, church order and discipline.” 

Thus situated, this is a case of unusual impression. The dispute 
respects the right to certain grants and donations; the grants and 
donations “ purport” to be one thing, and “must be considered” a 
different and opposite thing. We have therefore only to hear and 
learn how the court make out their result. I shall merely touch the 
points, and refer to the report for their correctness. 

A parish is not that into which a church is changed, by transmu- 
tation ; the church has never ceased to exist; the parish is in no 
case the successor of the church, but, as a parish, takes, distinctly, 
the place of the town, and the town only, in cases where, from a 
different organization, the town ceases to act as a parish. 

The court are pleased to intimate that the place in which the 
church worshipped is to have a leading operation to determine that 
a gift made to it, must be to the society. This position is unsup- 
ported. An addition of territory might have been made to Dedham ; 
all the old territory of Dedham might have been formed into new 
parishes ; and the “ residuum,” or old parish, might now be wholly 
on the new territory; yet by the express terms of the report, Mr. 
Lamson would, in such case, be entitled to the benefit of the dona- 
tions, because he would be the minister of the same old parish, 
though in a different place. 

In the reasoning by which the honorable Court brought them- 
selves to their result, we have a right to expect pertinence and pre- 
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cision. But why are we, in a judicial report, called to witness an 
impassioned, vivid display of the horrors, persecution, and rebellion 
consequent upon the appointment of a minister for the church and 
society, by the church alone? Does a denial that the Governor can 
appoint Judges without the Council, imply that the Council can ap- 
point without him, and in spite of him ? 

How did it pertain to the case before the Court, in which the 
Dedham church had put in issue the question of their corporate 
rights, to remind them that they were a minority of the society? 
The assent of the church to the ordination of Mr. L. is pronounced 
wholly idle and inoperative, amounting to nothing. Why then is 
the withholding their assent so prominently brought into the case, 
as a plea of necessity, to excuse the society for proceeding alone, 
and to silence the church from complaining, when, according to the 
decision, the assent would have been wholly insignificant? What 
point of law is illumined by the admonition that ‘‘ those are mista- 
ken, who imagine that the cause of religion would be served, pub- 
lic worship promoted, or religion and morality more extensively 
encouraged, by restoring to the churches the power which they 
once enjoyed, of electing the minister, without the consent of the 
people or congregation, or by the aid of a council which they might 
select to sanction their choice.” It is not easy to see why so stern 
a reprehension, applying to nobody, should be thus introduced, un- 
less to evince the sincerity and zeal of the Court in their decision ; 
which could hardly be necessary, the whole tenor of the report being 
abundant for this purpose. A hypothesis on the other side of the 
question might be presented, not more remote from pertinence and 
verisimilitude ; ‘ those are mistaken who imagine that the cause of 
religion would be served, &c. by vesting in parishes, or congrega- 
tions, the exclusive right of appointing a pastor over the church, 
with authority to call meetings of the church, and exercise over the 
members the whole pastoral office; to superintend their covenant 
duties ; to administer to them the holy ordinances; to be their 
comforter in affliction, their supporter in the hour of death, and 
their guide to heaven ; though he may be a man without religion, 
without a profession of it, in bitter hostility to the church, bent on 
all means to degrade the members, and to turn into ridicule their 
faith in their divine Redeemer.’ It does not become me to say of 
churches, in the decisive language which the Court apply to the 
people, ‘they never would consent ;” but I may say with humility, 
and, if the answer is doubtful, I must say with trembling of heart, 
is such the law of our land ? 

The Court allude to Chief Justice Parsons, and ‘‘ agreed with 
him in estimating highly these ancient usages.’””’ Why that should 
be estimated highly, which is merely vain and nugatory, is not per- 
ceived. The late Chief Justice, in delivering the opinion of the 
Court, from which it does not appear that the present Chief Justice 
dissented, (Burr vs. Sandwich) decides that, to be an inhabitant of 
the parish, is not a necessary qualification of a church member; an 
opinion which, if just, and it is as just as the practice is uniform, 
prostrates, from the root, the principle assumed by this Court, that 
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those who withdraw from the society cease to be members of that 
particular church. Judge Parsons observes, that the minister of the 
parish is admitted a member of the church; this Court declare that 
by virtue of the act of ordaining him over the parish, he becomes 
the minister of the church: then, while the subordinate relation 
depends on the church’s assent, the superior relation may be im- 
posed on them. 

That ordination is nothing but setting apart, installing, or inau- 
gurating one who has been chosen to the office, and tendering him 
the fellowship of the churches who assist at the ceremony ; that it 
is but a carrying by the people of their choice into effect ; that no 
power spiritual or temporal is conferred by the imposition of hands; 
and yet, by virtue of the act of ordination over the parish only, a 
man becomes the lawful minister of the church, has a right to call 
church meetings, and do all other acts pertaining to settled and 
ordained ministers ;—all this, taken together, it is not wise to attempt 
to understand. It is not the imposition of hands which confers 
power ; it is the act of ordaining: the distinction is occult, but the 
difference is represented to be prodigious. 

That a church has no legal existence, except when it happens to 
have property, and even then exists as a fictitious entity, for the 
sole equitable purpose of holding its own property in trust for the 
parish, may be gathered from observations interspersed among the 
facts stated, and statutes cited: but facts and statutes do not sup- 
port observations, merely by juxtaposition. 

The question whether, when a donation is made to a church, the 
church has a right to enjoy it; the late opinion of the court; the 
letter and spirit of the grants considered in that opinion ; the letter 
and spirit of the law ; the language and understanding of the parties 
to those grants ; the natural import of the subject ; and the paramount 
authority, the popular sense and meaning, are before an intelligent 
public, who will not fail to consider, to compare, and to judge. It 
is hoped the Court will have opportunity to reconsider the decision, 
if that course is better than a correction by the Legislature, 


- 
ON RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 
From Dr. Mason’s Christian’s Magazine 


‘The prejudice against controversy, unlike those lessons with 
which truth and wisdom preoccupy the heart, will appear, upon a 
close inspection, as destitute of solidity, as it is assuming in manner. 
For, 

1. It admits not of dispute, that the holy Scriptures point out an 
opposite course. Their injunction is to buy the truth, and sell it 
not— To cease from the instruction that causeth to err from the words 
of knowledge—earnestly to contend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints-—to try the spirits whether they are of God.—All these direc- 
tions imply, not that men are to spend their lives in laying the foun- 
dations of their faith; but that they are to employ their opportunities 
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and faculties in selecting the true from the false ; that they are to 
prize it when selected ; to enrich it with fresh acquisitions ; and to 
defend it with their utmost skill. How can this be done without 
controversy, so long as there are ‘‘ deceivers in the world,’ it is 
incumbent on them to show, who would suffer the truths of the Gospel 
to be sacrificed, one after another, by men of ‘ corrupt minds,” 
rather than raise a finger, or press an argument, for their protection. 
It is, indeed, not more lamentable than true, that a host of candi- 
dates beset the inquirer. Every sect cries out, We are the people, 
and the Law of the Lord is with us; every partizan enforces 
the pretensions of his sect. But this, though frequently urged, is the 
weakest of all reasons for keeping aloof from investigation. ‘The 
amount is, “‘the danger of going astray is great; the consequences 


fatal ; therefore I will shut my eyes.” Good sense would say, ‘ the 
danger of error is great, the consequences fatal; therefore I will 
use all my diligence that I may not be misled:’’ For certainly, if 


“strait be the gate and narrow be the way which leadeth unto life,” 
we have the strongest inducement possible to search out and em- 
brace the few who find it. We are, therefore, reduced to this alter- 
native, either that there is no truth at all, or that we are bound to 
seek it through every peril, to distinguish its voice amid all clamors, 
and to possess it at any price. If this condition seem hard, let it be 
remembered, 

2. That it is not left to our discretion whether we shall choose or 
not. 

The determination to choose nothing, is a determination not to 
choose the truth; and this draws after it the condemnation of those 
who “ love darkness rather than light.”” The most high God having 
given us his word as the rule of our faith and duty, a neglect to 
seek its counsel, because men wrangle about its meaning, is to make 
the hazard of going wrong a reason for never being anxious to go 
right. It would be like the excuse of a servant, who having, in 
common with others, received his master’s orders to repair to a cer- 
tain place, should resolve not to stir, because his fellow servants 
quarrelled about the road. Their disobedience could never justify 
his. Nor is there a man upon earth who would not pronounce 
it to be the plea of a fool, that out of his pure love of peace, he had 
never been at the trouble to ascertain the import of his master’s in- 
structions! The fact is, that no medium can be assigned between 
receiving and rejecting the truth. If rejected, we seal our own per- 
dition—if received, we must reject whatever is hostile to it; that is, 
we must institute a comparison between conflicting claims ; which is 
precisely the object of controversy. 

Pursuing the argument a little further, we shall perceive, 

3.. That in disclaiming all controversy, we set out with a principle 
which it is impossible to carry through. 

In what department of society, or on what subject of discourse, do 
the thoughts of men accord? The law has long been celebrated for 
its fertility in litigation. Medicine is hardly inferior to the bar: 
agriculture keeps up a sharp debate with commerce: and the politi- 
cian has always to navigate a “‘ tempestuous sea.’ Not a project, a 


a 


- 
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character, nor an incident, can be introduced into common conver- 
sation, without calling forth different strictures, according to the 
views, habits, relations, and tempers of the company. And it is by 
no means unusual for some who abhor controversy in religion, to be 
both talkative and disputatious, 1f not dogmatic and bitter, on other 
matters. The world is a vast scene of strife. A man must either 
take it as he finds it, and bear his part in the general collision, or 
else go out of it altogether. It is the inevitable consequence of im- 
perfect knowledge, and depraved appetite; of that confusion of 
intellect and corruption of heart which flow from sin. When, there- 
fore, we are under the necessity of either being exiled from society, 
or of giving and receiving contradiction ; and when we submit to 
this necessity without murmuring in all cases but those which con- 
cern religion, what is it but to declare, that principles affecting our 
duty toward God, the highest happiness of our nature, and our 
responsibility for a future state, are the only things not worth con- 
tending for? 

The pretence, that religion is a concern too solemn and sacred for 
the passions of controversy, is like the pretence with which some 
justify their ‘ restraining prayer before God ;’’ that he is too high 
and holy to be approached by such beings as they are. And thus, 
to display their reverence, they become profane; and live like atheists 
from pure devotion! Both are cases of error without excuse; we may 
neither be light in prayer, nor wrathful in debate. 

If it be alleged that religion loses more than she gains by contro- 
versy ; this, with an allowance for the mismanagement of unskilful 
advocates, is a direct censure of her champions, and a surrender of 
her cause. Are they who espouse such an opinion prepared for its 
consequences ? Are they willing to say, that when the world was 
lying in ignorance, in wickedness, and in wo, the introduction of 
light from above produced more evil than good? That the Gospel is 
a plague and not a blessing, because, through the malignity of its 
foes, it has often brought a sword instead of peace? That it had 
been better for men never to have ‘ known the way of righteous- 
ness,” than risk opposition in following it? That the reformation of 
religion was a senseless scheme; that the martyrs died like fools; 
and that all the heroes who have been “ valiant for the truth ;” all 
the “‘ ministers of grace,” who have explained and established it; all 
the “apostles and prophets and wise men,’’ whom the wisdom of 
God commissioned to reveal it ; and that wispom itself in the person 
of Jesus Christ, were disturbers of human tranquillity, and spent 
their time in no better labor than that of ‘‘ turning the world upside 
down ?” If you start at these things, what do you mean by asserting 
that “religion suffers from controversy?’ For all prophets, apos- 
tles, wise men, and the Redeemer himself, fought her battles, and 
yielded their latest breath in her defence ! 

You cannot stop even here. Religion, you say, suffers from con- 
troversy. ‘Then it cannot. endure investigation. It shrinks from 
the touch of reason, for controversy is reasoning; and, of course, it 
cannot be true ; for truth never yet declined the test, nor sustained 
the slightest harm from the most fiery ordeal. On the assumption, 
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therefore, that religion has truth on her side, you can hardly do her 
a greater injury than to forbid her entering into the lists with her 
antagonists. They will represent, and argue, and claim. They will 
solicit, and soothe, and flatter, and sneer, till they pervert the judge- 
ment of many, and seduce the affections of more: and religion, be- 
trayed and insulted, her banner thrown down, her weapons shivered, 
her lips sealed, her limbs bound “in affliction and iron,” is to be 
laid at their feet and left to their mercy, in testimony of the respect 
and attachment of her friends! It was not in this way that they for- 
merly treated her; nor is it to this treatment that we owe our privi- 
leges. Her enemies, potent, subtle and persevering, were encounter- 
ed by her sons, and defeated as often as they ventured into the field. 
Those masterly defences of revelation, those profound researches into 
its sense, that flood of light which has been poured upon its peculiar 
doctrines, and its benign institutions, are the recompense of the war 
which Christian zeal and talent have waged in its cause. Had apa- 
thy like ours enthralled the spirit of our fathers, we should hardly 
have been able, at this day, to distinguish in religion, between our 
right hand and our left. 

The prejudice, therefore, against religious controversy, is irrational 
and hurtful. It is a prejudice against the progress and victories of 
of truth. The misconduct of opponents to each other, is a personal 
concern. It disgraces themselves, but belongs not to the nature 
or merits of any controversy. This, in itself considered, is but the 
comparison of jarring opinions; with a reference, in matters of reli- 
gion, to the scriptural standard. There is no more necessity for 
falling into a rage, when demonstrating a proposition in Christianity, 
than when demonstrating a proposition in mathematics: although 
the infinitely interesting quality of the one above the other, will 
involve a deeper feeling ; will furnish an explanation of the warmth 
which is apt to accompany it; and will draw from candor an allow- 
ance for our common frailty. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAS DR. WATTS A BELIEVER IN THE SUPREME DIVINITY OF JESUS 
CHRIST ? 


Unitarians claim to rest their faith, not at all on the authority of names, but 
on the ground of reason and revelation. Yet no people, perhaps, were ever 
more fond of appealing to names, than they. The few distinguished names of 
which they boast, as Newton, Milton, Locke and Watts, have been repeated, 
till their own friends, we are sure, must be tired of hearing them. 

To say nothing, at present, of the other individuals mentioned, we have long 
been satisfied that to the name of Watts they were not entitled. Indeed, we 
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have considered the case so clear, as scarcely to admit of inquiry or discussion 
Since, however, Dr. Watts continues to be claimed as a Unitarian, and not un- 
frequently in a style of confidence, as though this was a given point; we have 
thought it would be well to call the attention of our readers to the question 
above proposed. We believe it may be determined by a weight of evidence 
which ought to put it at rest forever. 

It is admitted, on all hands, that Dr. Watts was educated ina belief of the 
proper Divinity of Christ, and that he continued in this belief during the greater 
portion of his life ; but it is alleged by some, that he renounced the doctrine in 
his more advanced years, and became a decided Unitarian. 

That the views of Dr. Watts respecting the Trinity and the person of Christ 
underwent a degree of change in the course of his life, is not denied. But what 
was the nature of this change? and to what did it amount These are the 
questions ;—and in replying to them we shall show, conclusively, that the 
change of sentiment on the part of Dr. Watts did not amount to a renunciation 
of the Trinity, but merely to a different, and, (as he thought,) a more full and 
consistent explanation of it ; and that he continued, to the last, a firm believer 
in the supreme divinity of Jesus Christ. 

Before offering direct proof on this point, it may be proper to examine the 
evidence which has been adduced to show that Dr. Watts did become, towards 
the close of life, a Unitarian 

This pretence was first set up many years ago; and was examined, refuted, 
and put to silence, by Mr. Samuel Palmer, in his appendix to Johnson's Life of 
Watts. More recently, the same story has been revived by Mr. Belsham, in 
his Memoirs of Lindsey, which has led to another publication by Mr. Palmer, 
entitled, “ A Refutation of the Testimony of Dr. Lardner, as brought forward 
in the Rev. T. Belsham’s Memoirs,’ &c. To these works of Mr. Palmer, we 
shall have occasion frequently to refer. 

The amount of Dr. Lardner’s testimony is, that “in the latter part of his 
(Dr. Watts’) life, for several years before his death, he was a Unitarian.” And 
again, “ Dr. Watts’ last thoughts were completely Unitarian.’”* Dr. Lardner 
founds the opinion here expressed, partly on certain unpublished manuscripts of 
Dr. Watts; and partly on the testimony of a Mr. Neal.t We propose to ex- 
amine both these sources of evidence. 

It has been urged frequently and confidently, by others as well as Dr. Lard- 
ner, in proof that Dr. Watts became a Unitarian, that he left manuscripts dis- 
closing his change of sentiments, which were destroyed by his executors.—The 
manuscripts of Dr. Watts were entrusted to Doctors Jennings and Doddridge, 
He had himself personally requested these gentlemen to take charge of them, 
and the same trust was committed to them in his Will, with directions “to pub- 
lish or suppress, as they should judge best He had made Dr. Jennings ac- 
quainted, in general, with the number and character of his manuscripts “ three 
or four years” before his death; and, at the time of making his Will, he ar- 
ranged them under eight specific heads or titles, a complete list of which is pub- 


lished by Mr. Palmer in his Appendix. Three out of the eight unpublished 


collections, as appears by the titles, were on the subject of the Trinity; but 
that neither of them contained sentiments different from what appear in the 
last works which the author himself published, we have complete proof. For, 

* Dr. Lardner here uses the word Unitarian as synonymous with Humanitarian ; for he 
says, “I think Dr. Watts never was an Arian, to his honor be it spoken.” 


+ This Mr. Neal was a son of the historian of the Puritans, and nephew of Dr. Lardner. 
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in the first place, they were all written previous to his own last publications on 
the same subject. If written “ three or four years” before the author’s death, 
according to the testimony of Dr. Jennings, they must have been written as 
early as 1745. At any rate, they were written previous to July, 1746, the date 
of his Will. But it was near the close of 1746, that Dr. Watts published his 
last work, on the “ Glory of Christ.” Consequently, his unpublished manu- 
scripts, whatever they might be, did not contain his last thoughts respecting 
the person of the Saviour —But one of the three manuscripts on the subject of 
the Trinity, and the Jast of them, has since been published, and is found to 
contain nothing different from the work on the “ Glory of Christ.” It appears 
also from the titles of the other two, as given by Mr. Palmer, that they were in 
the same strain, going to show “ the ill effects of incorporating the Divine doc- 
trine of the Trinity* with the human explications of it ;’’ or, in other words, to 
set forth, as we may presume, the supposed advantages of his own peculiar 
“ explications” of this ‘“ Divine doctrine 

Dr. Lardner saw some of the manuscripts of which we are speaking, and 
had they clearly disclosed the fact that Watts was a Unitarian, he would, we 
doubt not, have insisted on their publication. But instead of this, he tells us, 
“ They were not fit to be published.” Dr. Watts “ had never been used to a 


proper way of reasoning on such a subject He had never reasoned himself, 


it is true, into the same conclusions with Dr. Lardner. Another “ gentleman of 
veracity, who had seen the ‘manuscripts, assured” Mr. Palmer, “ that they ap- 
peared to him to contain nothing new, being only a farther illustration of his 
(Dr. Watts’) sentiments concerning the Trinity, which he had before published 
to the world.” 

We turn now to the testimony of Mr. Neal, as reported by Dr. Lardner. 


‘My nephew, Neal, an understanding gentleman, was intimate 
with Dr. Watts, and often with the family where he lived. Some- 
times, in an evening when they were alone, he would talk to his 
friends in the family of his new thoughts concerning the person of 
Christ, and their great importance, and that if he should be able to 
recommend them to the world, it would be the most considerable 
thing that ever he performed. My nephew, therefore, came to me, 
and told me of it, and that the family was greatly concerned, to 
hear him talk so much of the importance of these sentiments.”’t 

Now, taking this language just as it stands, what evidence does it furnish, 


in support of the conclusion of Dr. Lardner, that the “last thoughts of Dr. 


Watts were completely Unitarian ?” Obviously none at all. Could not Dr. 
Watts, in his old age, cherish any ‘new thoughts concerning the person of 


Christ,” and thoughts which seemed to him of “ great importance,” without 
becoming a Unitarian? The truth is, that Dr. Watts did, in the latter part of 
his life, acquire some “new thoughts concerning the person of Christ’— 
thoughts which he unfolded and endeavored to defend in his last publications ; 
but these thoughts, he believed, and strenuously insisted, were entirely con- 


sistent with the supreme Divinity of his Lord and Saviour. 


* Strange phraseology for a Unitarian—“ THE Divine DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY.” 

t This testimony, it should be observed, passed through several Unitarian hands, be- 

fore it was made public. Mr Neal reported it to Dr. Lardner . Dr. Lardner to a Mr. 
| I 


Merrivale; Mr. Merrivale to Dr. Priestly; Dr. Priestly to Mr. Belsham ; and Mr. Belsham 
- 2 - 
published it. These reports, however, or the most of them, passed in writing. 
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We mean not, in anything we have said, to charge Dr. Lardner with inten- 
tional misrepresentation ; but he evidently drew a wrong conclusion from the 
testimony of Mr. Neal. And in further proof that he did, Mr. Palmer appeals 
to the different members of the family in which Dr. Watts lived and died, and 
who, as Mr. Neal says, were “ greatly concerned to hear him talk so much of 
the importance of his new thoughts concerning the person of Christ.” He 
appeals “to the Rev. Thomas Taylor, who for many years lived as chaplain in 
the same family ;” to “ Mr. Joseph Parker, his (Dr. Watts’) amanuensis, who 
was constantly with him ;” and to Mrs. Abney, at that time mistress of the 
family ; neither of whom had the least reason to suppose, from what they saw 
or heard, that Dr. Watts ever adopted any sentiments relative to the person of 
Christ, different from those contained in his last publications. Mr. Palmer also 
quotes Dr. Gibbons and Dr. Stennett, both of whom visited him but a short 
time before his death, and found “ his soul swallowed up with gratitude and 
joy, for the redemption of sinners by Jesus Christ,” speaking “ particularly of 
our dependence upon Christ,’ as the foundation of all our hopes. “ So far,” 
says Dr. Stennett, “ from having embraced the Socinian system, he expressed 
his firm belief of the doctrine of Christ’s atonement, and lamented, even with 
tears, that so many should have given it up. Correspondent with which,” adds 
Mr. Palmer, “is the epitaph which Dr. Watts ordered to be inscribed on his 
tomb—In uno Jesu omnia—In Jesus alone is my all.” It should be further ob- 
served, that Dr. Jennings, a thoroughly Orthodox divine, and one of those who 
were entrusted with Dr. Watts’ manuscripts, preached at his funeral, and after- 


wards published the sermon, in which he speaks of the religious character of 





his departed friend in the highest terms—a thing which he certainly would not 
have done, had he discovered, from the manuscripts of Dr. Watts, or from any 
other source, that he became, at last, a Unitarian. Indeed, Mr. Belsham him- 
self, who brings forward and arrays the evidence from Lardner, does not appear 
to consider it of much force, or to believe that Dr. Watts ever regarded himself 
asa Unitarian. “There can be little doubt,” says he, “ that, owing to early 
prejudice, he (Dr. Watts) would, to the latest day of his life, have started from 
the imputation with horror.” 

One of the papers, left by Dr. Watts and published by his executors, contained 
‘a solemn Address to the Deity,” imploring light and direction in his inquiries 
on the subject of the Trinity. This has often been referred to, as evidence that 
he became a Unitarian. But so far from proving the point in question, it proves 
directly the contrary. 

** Hast thou not ascribed Divine names, and titles, and charac- 
ters to thy Son, and thy Holy Spirit in thy word, as well as assumed 
them to thyself? And hast thou not appointed to them such glo- 
rious offices as cannot be executed, without something of Divinity or 
true Godhead in them?’ Speaking of Christ in this prayer, Dr. 
Watts says, “I believe he is a man, in whom dwells all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily. I believe he is one with God; he is God 
manifested in the flesh; and that the man Jesus is so closely and 
inseparably united with the true and eternal Godhead, as to become 
one person, even as the soul and body make one man.” 

Strange, that a prayer, containing expressions such as these, should be quoted 
as evidence that its author was a Unitarian ! 

It has been said by some, that Dr. Watts, at his decease, left a corrected copy 
of his Psalms and Hymns, from which he had expunged all those expressions 
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which speak of the Trinity, and the Divinity of Christ—On this point Mr 
Palmer well observes, 

“The evidence of this fact is by no mecns satisfactory. What 
became of the copy thus corrected? Mr. Parker, the Doctor’s 
amanuensis,” without whose assistance nothing was done, “ knows 
of no such thing, and never heard of the author's having such a 
design.’ ‘* This, like some other reports, is without any just foun- 
uation.” 


Others have alleged that Dr. Watts was dissatisfied with some of his hymns, 
and wished to make alterations; but that, having disposed of the copyright, his 
bookseller would not suffer them to be corrected.—That Dr. Watts wished to 


make alterations in some of his hymns is not improbable. They were written 
and published in early life, and it is not strange that, after frequent revision, 
alterations and improvements should be suggested as desirable. Indeed he has 
told us that this was the fact. “ I wish some thi vere corrected.” But does 
it follow from this that Dr. Watts had become a Unitarian, and wished to ex- 
punge the doctrine of Christ's Divinity from his Psalms and Hymns? By no 
means. There is no evidence of his having ever indulged a wish or thought of 
this nature, but abundant evidence, as we shall show, to the contrary 

It has been inferred from some expressions in the later writings of Dr. Watts, 
and particularly from a letter to Dr. Colman of Boston, written the year before 
his death, that he had renounced the Divinity of Christ, and become a Unita- 
rian. The letter to Dr. Colman is as follows 


*T am glad my book of Useful Questions came safe to your hand. 
I think I have said everything concerning the Son of God which 
Scripture says; but I could not go so far as to say with some of our 
Orthodox divines, that the Son is equal with the Father; because 
our Lord himself expressly says, ‘‘ My Father is greater than I.” 
I hope there is nothing contained in my book of ‘The Glory of 
Christ,’ which I now send you, with « volume of ‘ Evangelical Dis- 
courses,’ but what Scripture is express in determining, that Jesus 
Christ, at least his human soul, is the first of the creation of God.” 


On this letter we remark, that it professedly followed Dr. Watts’ last work 
but one, his “‘ Useful and Important Questions,” and accompanied his last work, 
on the “ Glory of Christ,” in both of which the supreme Divinity of Christ is, 
as we shall show, very largely inculcated. We cannot, therefore, interpret any 
expression in the letter in opposition to the general sentiment of the books. 
But what is the doubtful expression in the letter ‘‘T could not go so far as to 
say, with some of our Orthodox divines, that the Son is equal with the Father.” 
In explanation of this, it need only be observed, that Dr. Watts considered the 
phrase, Son of God, as referring entirely to the human nature of Christ. It 
was a part of his theory, that the human soul of Christ was created before the 
world, before angels, that it was “the first of the creation of God,’ and that 
his Sonship belonged entirely to his human nature.* In this sense, he might well 


hesitate to say, that the Son is equal with the Father 


ain The Son of God is throughout represented ; dependent on the Father. and re- 
ceiving all from the Father, which is hardly consistent with the idea of supreme God- 
head, 1F THAT WERE INCLUDED IN SoNnSHIP Useful Questions, &¢.— Perhaps the 
Sonship of Christ may be better explained, by attributing it to his HUMAN SOUL, existing 


by some peculiar and immediate manner of creation, formation or derivation from the 
7 . 99 ‘ . * "7 
Father, before other creatures were formed Glory of Christ, &c. p. 206.—We say 
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Having now examined, with as much particularity as we think they deserve, 
all the principal arguments by which it has been attempted to prove that Dr. 
Watts was a Unitarian,* we proceed to offer direct and positive evidence, that 
he died as he lived, a firm believer in the supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Watts died November 25, 1748. In the beginning of 1746, he published 
a work, entitled “‘ Useful and Important Questions concerning Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God ;” and, near the close of the same year, another work, entitled 
“The Glory of Christ, as God-man, displayed in three Discourses These 
were his last publications, and may be regarded as an expression of his last 
thoughts respecting the person of the Saviour.t His posthumous papers on the 
subject of the Trinity were all written, as we have shown, previous to the pub- 
lication of these works. One of these papers, and the last of them, entitled 
“A faithful Inquiry after the ancient and original doctrine of the Trinity,” has 
since been published. It seems that this tract, or a few copies of it, was printed 


I 
l 


by the author, in 1745; but, at the suggestion of friends, it was suppressed, 
and the copies were burned. One only is known to have escaped the general 
conflagration. This was found, in a bookseller’s shop, in 1796, and was pub- 
lished in 1802. From these three works, the “ Faithful Inquiry,” the “ Useful 
and Important Questions,” and the “ Glory of Christ,” we shall now make a 
variety of extracts. In view of them, the public will judge, whether Dr. Watts 
was not, to the last, a decided believer in the proper Divinity of Christ 


Ll. The “ Farrurvt Inquiry,” &ce 


“It is evident that he (Christ) is often called God in Scripture, 
and since he is true God as well as man, we have plain directions 
from Scripture to suppose that this second person, or this man 
Christ Jesus, has the true Godhead united to him, or dwelling in 
him in a peculiar manner,—so that they are often represented as 
one complex person.” 

‘The benefits which we are to receive from Jesus Christ are, 
pardon of sin through his full atonement or satisfaction, for which 
the dignity of his person is sufficient, as he is one with God. The 
dignity of this union spreads itself over all that Christ did and suf- 
fered, and makes it divine and all-sufficient. This union enables 
him to raise his church out of this world; to change the hearts of 
men, and turn them to himself; to give his presence to his people 


nothing here as to the propriety or impropriety of this representation. Such was un- 
doubtedly the sentiment of Dr. Watts 

A jJetter from a Mr. Walrond of England to Cotton Mather, dated March 10 1725-6, 
has lately been published in the Christian Examiner, (vol. v. p. 367,) in which Mr. W. 
says, ‘‘ Mr. Bradbury now writes me that in London they are under a new alarm from 
Mr. Watts’ book on the Trinity, which seems to open a Socinian scheme upon us.” To 
this letter of Mr. Walrond it is sufficient to reply, 1. That it was written more than twenty 





vears before Dr. Watts’ death. Nobody now pretends that he was at that time a So- 
cinian. But, 2. The Mr. Bradbury, who gave Mr. Walrond his information, was a per- 
sonal enemy of Dr. Watts. The following account of him is given in the Monthly Review 


for 1779, p- 131. “ Bradbury was a man of wit id spleen In his me rry moments, he 
would laugh at some of Watts’ hymns; and in his splenetic and zealous hours, would 
abuse his principle s,and call in question his Orthodoxy.”’? Watts, inreplying to his raillery, 
speaks of “‘ the doctrine of the Trinity as a _first principle.” 
+ These were among the manuscripts which Dr. Watts presumed he should leave _be- 
hind him, when he spoke to Dr. Jennings, ‘‘ three or four years” before his death, to take 


the charge of them. Contrary to his expectations, he lived to publish them himself. They 
furnish a good comment on the declaration of Lardner already quoted, th for l 


years before his death, Dr. Watts was a Unitarian.’ 
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in their worship; to preserve his church from all their enemies ; to 
rule and govern the nations; to raise the dead, and to judge the 
world.” ; 

“The doctrine of the blessed Trinity, or of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, with their peculiar characters and offices, is a 
special doctrine of the Christian religion.—This sacred Three in 
the Trinity are plainly represented in Scripture, and have been 
generally represented by Christian writers, like three persons, or 
three distinct personal agents, as acting different parts, and sustain- 
ing different characters in the affairs of our salvation; and yet it 
seems to be abundantly evident also in Scripture that they are all 
Three represented as having true and proper Deity some way be- 
longing to them, and that the names, titles, attributes, and opera- 
tions of Godhead are ascribed to the Three, in the Old Testament 
and in the New.—This is the substance of the doctrine itself, as 
revealed in the Bible,—and the writers on the Trinity have so often 
proved it, that I need not repeat the proofs here.” 


2. The“ Usrrut anv Important Questions,” &c. In the Preface to this 
work, Dr. Watts says, 

“He freely and delightfully confesses these following articles 
borrowed from the Athanasian Creed, viz.: ‘ We believe and con- 
fess the Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God is both God and Man; 
God of the same substance with the Father, a Man of the sub- 
stance of his mother, born into the world, perfect God and perfect 
Man; of a reasonable soul and human flesh, subsisting together: 
Equal to the Father as touching his Godhead, and yet inferior to the 
Father as touching his manhood: One, not by conversion of the 
Godhead into the flesh, but by taking of the manhood into God, so 
as to become one personal agent, or one person: and, as the reasona- 
ble soul and flesh is one man, so God and man are one Christ, who 
suffered for our salvation.” 

In the body of this work, commenting on 1 Cor. xv. 38, Dr. Watts says, 

“This text will not prove that Christ is not God ; for he is so by 
personal union to the Divine nature; he is ‘God manifest in the 
flesh’; he is God and man in one complex person.’’—‘‘ We may 
justly call Jesus Christ ‘God manifest in the flesh’; a man ‘in 
whom dwells all the fullness of the Godhead bodily’; a man of the 
seed of David, and yet ‘ God over all blessed forever.’ ” 

3. “ Tur Grory or Curist,” &c. The vi ry title of this work, the last of 


Dr. Watts’ publications on the subject, it should seem, is decisive as to the ques- 


tion now before us. “ The Glory of Christ as Gop-Man displayed.” And from 


‘ 
| 
: 


| 


beginning to end, the work is strictly conformable to its title 


“Tt is very evident to me,” says the author in his preface, “ that 
our blessed Saviour is often represented in Scripture as a complex 
person, wherein God and man are united, so as to make up one 
complex agent, one intellectual compound being, God joined with 
man, so as to become one common principle of action and passion.’ 
p. lil. 

“Though we learn from Scripture, that true and proper Deity is 
ascribed to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and that they 


——— 
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are represented often in Scripture as distinct personal agents ; yet 
after all our inquiries and prayers, we may be still much at a loss to 
describe exactly wherein this distinct personality consists, and what 
is the distinct communion of each of them in the Divine nature. 
We have never yet been able, with any strong evidence and clear 
certainty, precisely to adjust this sacred difficulty, how far they are 
one, and how far they are three.” p. iv. 

* All that I pretend to maintain here is, that our blessed Saviour 
must be God, and he must be man; God and man in two distinct 


natures, and one person.”  p. V. 


‘*' There is not one sentence in all these discourses but what is 
very consistent with a firm belief of the Divinity of Christ, and a 
just and sincere concern for the most eminent and glorious truths of 
the Gospel, as they are professed by Protestants among us, against 
the Socinian and Arian errors.” p. Vii. 

The first discourse in this work is entitled “ A Survey of the Visible Appear- 
ances of Christ, as God, before his Incarnation ;” and the drift of the whole is 
to show, through almost a hundred pages, that the Jehovah of Israel, in all his 
visible appearances under the former dispensation, was no other than the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“There is the most abundant probability, that Jesus Christ was 
that angel who generally appeared in ancient times to the patriarchs 
and to the Jews, assuming the peculiar and incommunicable names 
of God, and manifesting the invisible God to men.”  p. 60. 

“The ‘ Angel of the covenant,’ Christ Jesus, is God himself, is 
intimately and personally united to Godhead, and is one with God, 
because he assumes Divine names and titles, and speaks the words 
which can belong only to God.”  p. 75. 

“‘'The denying of these glorious and sublime titles of Jehovah, 
the Lord God, the God of Israel, &c. to belong to Christ, or the 
interpreting of them into such a diminished and inferior sense as 
may belong to a mere inferior spirit, a contingent or created being, 
without any such personal union to Godhead, seems to run contrary 
to the most plain and obvious sense and meaning both of the sacred 
writers, of the ancient Jews, and the primitive Christians.” p- 98. 

“The union of the Divine and human natures in the complete 
person of Christ, the Mediator, is one of those sublime wonders 
which could never have been found out by the reason of man, and 
which were revealed slowly to the church in successive ages.—In 
these latter days we have a most evident and certain revelation 
made to us, that Christ Jesus, the Mediator, who was ‘ of the seed 
of David according to the flesh,’ is ‘ God over all, blessed forever.’ ”’ 
p. 99. 

**Our Lord Jesus Christ, considered in his complete person, has 
the Divine nature joined to the human; this has been proved with 
abundant evidence in ancient and modern writings.” p. LOL. 

“We know that Jesus Christ is true God, and that his human 
nature is united to the Divine.” ‘* The sacred doctrine of the Di- 
vinity, united to the human nature in Christ, ought to be supported, 
by all just expositions of Scripture. It is an article that we cannot part 
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with out of our religion, without shaking the foundation.” pp. 102, 
103. 


**We are assured by the word of God that there is a glorious 
union between the man Christ, and the Divine nature.” p. 141. 

“We firmly believe that his name is Immanuel, or God with us, 
and that God and man are united to constitute the complete person 
of our Mediator.”’ p. 150. 


“IT am well assured of the doctrine of the Deity of Christ from 
many Scriptures; so if there be anything which I have asserted 
that runs counter to that doctrine, I desire it to be expunged and 
forgiven.” p. 232. 

‘The infinite merit of his sufferings to satisfy for the infinite 
offences of mankind, in my judgement, arises still from the dignity 
of his whole person, who is God as well as man, and includes in it 
the infinite Deity, united to a finite or created nature.” p. 235. 

“There are many and sufficient arguments drawn from the word 
of God to support the Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, which cannot, 
with any evidence, or truth, or justice, be turned to another sense.” 
p. 257. 

Quotations of a similar character to those here given might be multiplied to 
almost any extent. In order to feel the force of them, it needs only to be kept 
in mind, that they are from the last publications cf Dr. Watts on the subject, 
and exhibit “‘ the last authentic account of his sentiments, as avowed by him- 
self.” He made this avowal of them, long after his last controversy with Mr. 
Tomkins, an Arian—after the time when Dr. Lardner supposes he became a 
Unitarian—and indeed but a few months previous to the confinement which 
terminated with his life. And he left no writing or declaration, of which the 
public have any knowledge, which goes at all to contradict the views here ex- 
pressed. So far from it, if we may credit the worthy family in which he lived 
and died—if we may credit those who visited him in his last sickness—if we 
may credit the respectable clergyman who preached at his funeral—if we may 
credit the inscription on his tombstone, which was ordered by himself, he held 
fast his integrity to the end, and continued faithful unto death. 

The public, therefore, will determine, whether, as has been so frequently and 
confidently pretended, Dr. Watts became, in his latter years, a Unitarian ; or 
whether he persevered, to the last, a firm and acknowledged believer in the su- 
preme Divinity of Jesus Christ—For ourselves, we will only say, that were the 
Unitarians of Massachusetts such as Dr. Watts, we would hail them as brethren, 
and bid them God-speed, in every work of faith and labor of love. Yes, more 
than this, we would come and sit at their feet, and hear them discourse of the 
“‘ Glory of Christ,” and sound forth, as he did, the wonders of redeeming love. 


i - 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF DR. RYLAND. 


The following letter from the late Dr. Ryland of Bristol, England, to a re- 
spected clergyman in this country, has never before been published. It will 
be read with interest by the friends of religion. 
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Bristol, March 15, 1815. 

My very dear Brother, eaten 

For some months I have refused to see a newspaper, because I 
could not bear to read of the cruel contests between brethren of 
the same blood, and among whom there were so many spiritual wor- 
shippers of the same God. This day I hear peace is confirmed, and 
now I write once more to the dear friend whose letter rejoiced my 
heart twelve months ago, longing to know how the work of God is 
going on, with you, and with Dr. West, who I hope is still out of 
heaven, and will stay, till he has been the instrument of preparing 
many more to follow him. I grieve for the miseries of mankind 
everywhere. But Buonaparte, who is returned to France, and 
Louis, must fight it out, till our supreme Ruler has fulfilled his 
designs upon the continent of Europe ; only may the Lord grant that 
Britons, and the descendants of Britons, may fight with each other 
no more; but may our two countries enter now on a most loving 
contest of rivalry, who shall do most to spread pure and undefiled 
religion all over the globe; and let each side rejoice to see them- 
selves outdone by the other. I hope you received my little packet 
by Captain E———, though I did not see him, (to my regret,) the 
last time he was in England. We have lately had tidings from 
India, mostly of a pleasing nature. The work of the Lord is going 
on in various parts. 

Increasing exertions are making in this country to spread religious 
knowledge. Some hopeful plans are commencing in France ; but 
it is probable the renewal of internal commotions may check them 
for awhile.—Spain is in a wretched plight. Ferdinand has learned 
nothing by adversity, but reminds one of Proverbs xxvii. 22. I 
hope such changes will take place in South America, as will make 
an opening for the Gospel; and I trust you, that are their next 
neighbors, will avail yourselves of them. Could no mission be set 
on foot toward the south, beyond all settlements of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese? I know not how far they extend, but suppose 
you could easily obtain information. Whether they are sufficiently 
civilized to encourage the attempt, [ know not. Are there not some 
islands between you and the eastern coast of Asia,* which some 
Americans have already frequented, and have taught the inhabitants 
to make considerable improvements in the arts, and would not these 
be a likely situation for American missionaries to be received in a 
favorable manner ? 

[ was very much pleased with the additions made by Dr. West to his 
book on the Atonement, respecting the Divinity of Christ. I have 
lent the book to Mr. Kinghorne of Norwich, one of the most learned 
men in our denomination, and a very excellent, godly man. My dear 
old friend Sutcliff of Olney, in Buckinghamshire, one of those who 
first set on foot our mission, is gone. Dear brother Fuller is often 
afflicted with bilious complaints, but I hope God will still spare him 
to us. 

There was a young man of the name of Burritt, a pupil of Dr. 
Dwight’s, who was a prisoner at Stapleton, near Bristol, but who 


* Referring to the Sandwich Islands. 
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has been removed for a considerable time to Dartmoor, who seemed 
pretty much concerned about his salvation, and ready to promote 
the instruction of his fellow prisoners. He once wrote to me, and 
I replied to him, but I could not find an opportunity of going over, 
as my time is exceedingly engrossed by the duties of my station. 
I hope he will be found a true convert. 

I would beg you, if you have opportunity, to remember me most 
affectionately to Dr. West, and Dr. Dwight, and Captain E———. | 
hope I may have the pleasure to see the latter again. Dr. Romeyn 
of New-York, preached once for me, when he was in England. | 
invited him to sit down at the Lord’s table with a litthe Pedobaptist 
church to which I break bread in the morning of the second Lord’s 
day in the month, and in the afternoon I administer to the Baptists, 
some of whom object to mixed communion. But as Mrs. Romeyn 
was gone forward, he could not conveniently stay behind her. It 
would otherwise have been gratifying to me to have sat down at the 
Lord’s table with a minister from America, and at the same time with 
Mr. Lindeman, from the East Indies, and his wife, a Malay, who were 
with us that day. A friend has unexpectedly called, who has en- 
gaged to forward this letter, which I therefore am obliged hastily to 
close, and subscribe myself, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours, WC. 
Joun RyLanp. 


—>__—— 


VIEWS OF THE HOLLIS PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY ON THE 
INSPIRATION OF THE APOSTLES. 


We extract the following from the Sermon of Dr. Ware at the Ordination of 
Mr. Lamson, p. 13. 

*“* We are led to distinguish between the doctrines delivered by 
the apostles and primitive teachers, and the arguments, illustra- 
tions, and topics of persuasion, which they employed to enforce 
them. The former we are to consider as given them by revelation ; 
the latter were the SUGGESTIONS OF THEIR OWN MINDs, in the exer- 
cise of their respective talents 
ledge they possessed.” 


, and the kinds and degrees of know- 


As it is the common opinion of Unitarians that the writings of the apostles 
do not consist extensively in the annunciation of particular doctrines, we infer 
that the Hollis Professor regards but a small part of what they have left us 


as anything more than “ the suggestions of their own minds 
> 


RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES. 


The late Religious Anniversaries in Boston were, in general, well attended, and the 
week of Election was one of deep interest, and we hope of profit. Great harmony pre- 
vailed in all meetings of the friends of Evangelical religion. We must leave particulars 
to be given in the newspapers, and reserve such remarks as have occurred to us till 


another number. 


